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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

It is our intention occasionally to tesue gratis with the 
Spectator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Sixteenth of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Spectator of 
Saturday, May 8th; and Advertisements for it should reach 
the Publishing Office not later than noon on the Wednesday 
preceding that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—— 


R. GLADSTONE’S Home-rule Bill passed its first 
reading on Tuesday without a division, after a debate 
which in some respects rose fully to the level of the situation, 
and in others fell unexpectedly below it. Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Hartington, Mr. Goschen, and on many points Mr. 
Chamberlain, have delivered themselves like deliberating 
statesmen of the first rank; but the speeches of lesser 
men have generally been poor. No Irishman of the Parnellite 
Party has contributed anything to debate ; Sir Charles Russell, 
who is an Irish Home-ruler not of that party, hardly 
stepped out of the argument that the Union had failed ; and Mr. 
Morley, the only English Home-ruler of the eve who spoke, only 
said, and that not as well as usual, that there was no other way 
of governing Ireland. The House was cold to the plan, very 
cold, and if it were the final arbiter, we should say the Bill was 
lost. That is the opinion of many observers, bat they are a 
little premature. Mr. Whitbread’s adhesion to the Bill shows 
tremor in the Whig ranks, his argument being that the offer 
once made, it is impossible to withdraw it; and the opinion 
of the masses is not known. ‘The labour representatives 
are for the Bill, and there is still an uncertainty in the boroughs, 
which will not be removed until the Members have seen their 
constituents. Perhaps the most probable opinion is that the 
Bill will be carried by too small a majority to pass it through 
Committee; but it is only an opinion. 








Mr. Chamberlain on Friday week explained his resignation, in 
avery able and acrid speech. He had entered the Cabinet, he 
said, after a correspondence which convinced him that Mr. 
Gladstone would not go beyond the lines of his address, and 
after explaining in writing that he should consider a Parliament 
in Dublin dangerous to the integrity of the Empire; and 
when he found that a Parliament was proposed, and that the 
control over Customs and Excise was given up, and that the 
new Parliament would control all Judges, and would exercise 
all powers not specially reserved by the Statute, he retired. 
He had another reason for retiring, Mr. Gladstone having 
Proposed an issue of £120,000,000 Consols to buy out 
the landlords. But here Mr. Gladstone intervened, and 
prohibited the discussion, without the Queen’s permission, of 
projects not before the country. Mr. Chamberlain explained 
that, in his belief, he had a letter from Mr. Gladstone giving 
him permission; but this was denied, and after a short, but 
sharp, “altercation ”—it is Mr. Chamberlain’s word—he gave 





way, and proceeded with his argument, which was that the pro- 
posal degraded Ireland, by depriving her of all control over 
Imperial affairs, and was, at the same time, “thinly veiled Separa- 
tion,” the local Parliament, in the absence of Imperial representa- 
tion, becoming “ necessarily co-ordinate.” ‘Ireland in a short 
time would be a foreign country.” Under the scheme, Ireland 
would be called on to take part in war, yet have no control over 
war or peace, or over Army and Navy, and would pay no portion 
of expenses. The fiscal arrangement was hopelessly bad, for 
Mr. Parnell was allowed so small a surplus, that in a short time 
he would be compelled either to levy new taxes, or to repudiate 
the obligations to Great Britain. He should himself prefer 
Separation to such a scheme. Mr. Chamberlain ended with an 
alternative scheme, given elsewhere. 


On the same night, Sir John Lubbock made an admirable 
speech, chiefly on the economic dangers of this measure to 
Ireland. He attributed the restlessness and discontent in 
Ireland largely to her poverty, and anticipated a further great 
deterioration in her physical condition from the proposed 
measure. Irish Railway Stocks were already from 15 to 20 per 
ceut. lower than English Railway Stocks of the same kind, and 
this was due chiefly to the uneasiness as to the future. As to 
the analogy which Mr. Gladstone had assumed between the case 
of Austria-Hungary and the Anglo-Irish scheme of the Govern- 
ment, it was admitted that, in spite of the Austrian Emperor’s 
personal energy, the dual Empire does not work very well, nor is 
it in a condition at all like that of Great Britain and Ireland. A 
better analogy is the subordinate union between Hungary and 
Croatia, and even Mr. Shaw-Lefevre,—an eager Home-ruler,— 
had admitted that the union between Hungary and Croatia is 
rather a warning to us of the difficulties before us, than an 
augury of good omen for the new policy. 


Lord Hartington’s speech was one of great power. He con- 
trasted Mr. Gladstone’s earliest speech in Midlothian in 
November with his present policy. Mr. Gladstone had then 
said that “every man, woman, and child amongst us is con- 
vinced that it is the will of Providence that these islands should 
be bound together as a United Kingdom, and, from one end of 
Great Britain to the other, I trust there will not be a single 
representative returned to Parliament who for one moment 
would listen to any proposition tending to impair, visibly and 
sensibly to impair, the unity of the Empire.” Well, said Lord 
Hartington, is that the spirit of the Home-rule Bill? Is it 
not obvious that, whatever may be contended as to the unity 
of the Empire, the “United Kingdom” vanishes with the 
legislative unity? If Mr. Gladstone, instead of making this 
strong declaration, had declared that it might be very necessary 
to set up a separate Parliament in Dublin, could any one main- 
tain that the result of the elections would have been identical ? 
He insisted on the absurdity of comparing the Statutory Par- 
liament to be created, with the highly privileged and national 
Protestant Parliament which goes by the name of the “ Grattan 
Parliament.” That was a Parliament representing the richer 
classes, the landowners, and the Protestant Church. This will 
be a Parliament representing the peasantry, the labourers, and 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy. Lord Hartington showed that 
the relations of the federated States of North America present no 
analogy to the relations between Great Britain and Ireland, and 
that our relations to the Colonies bear still less resemblance to 
those relations. Our Colonies are bound to us purely because 
they are proud of the tie. Ireland is to be set loose purely because 
she abhors it. As for coercion, as it was called, coercion was 
simply the result of the necessity for enforcing in Ireland laws 
which we all obey, and wish to obey, in England and Scotland. 
He thought the invidiousness of the so-called coercion had been 
grossly exaggerated, and that the irresoluteness with which the 
law had been enforced was very largely due to the unfortunate 
rivalry between British parties, which ought to unite to secure 
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the integrity of the Empire. He ended with an eloquent appeal 
to the men of all parties to discard this proposal for Disrup- 
tion, and to unite to enforce throughout the Kingdom the 
“ undisputed supremacy of the law.” 


Mr. J. Morley, who replied to Lord Hartington, hardly satis- 
fied the expectation of his friends. He seemed troubled and 
nervous, and did not rise to his own usual level; but he endea- 
voured to be even franker than usual, and did not, we think, 
make the attempt to terrorise the House of which he is accused. 
He only referred to the encouragement which the refusal of the 
Biil would give to the dynamitards to show that he shirked no 
part of the Irish subject, and, as he said, took “no rose-pink 
view of Irish matters.” He challenged the Opposition to say 
what they really thought, which was that Irishmen were in- 
capable of self-government; but held that even a suspension 
of representation would be preferable to the policy of the 
last fifty years. For the rest, he attacked Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme of Federation, defended the exclusion of Irishmen from 
Westminster on the ground that the history of Ireland disabled 
them from taking the necessary interest in the Empire, declared 
his belief that an Irish Parliament might be competent, and asked 
how that pressing necessity, the government of Ireland, was to 
be met. All through the speech were signs of a curious con- 
flict between the speaker’s abstract convictions and his historic 
knowledge. He thought representative government ought to 
regenerate Ireland, but all the same he knew it would not. 
The Irishmen did not enjoy the speech at all. 


On Monday night the weight of the debate fell on Lord 
Randolph Churchill and Sir Charles Russell. The former 
clearly was determined, while opposing the pregent Bill, not to 
pledge himself never to bring in another of the same kind. He 
pressed, for example, the argument that the Bill degrades 
Ireland into the position of a Colony; argued that the form of 
the new Parliament was ridiculous; denounced most of the 
restrictions in the Bill, either as useless or as evidences of a dis- 
trust which should be fatal to the Bill altogether; and depre- 
ciated the importance of the Parnellite Party, which, he con- 
tended, would not long hang together. His speech, in fact, left 
it open to him to propose one day a Federal plan. It was, 
however, full of isolated “ points,’ one of the best, perhaps, 
being that the Irish Government, having its revenue levied 
for it by the British Government, might contrive to get 
on without calling a Parliament at all. Another was his 
reply to Mr. Gladstone’s argument that law was discredited 
in Ireland, because it came from foreigners and in a foreign 
garb. Then, retorted Lord Randolph, this Act, “this Magna 
Charta of Ireland,” will be discredited before it begins to work, 
for it comes from the same foreigners and in the same foreign 
garb. He repudiated, too, very effectively the “contingent 
terrorism ” which he attributed to the Chief Secretary, declaring 
that politicians must work, as railway passengers must travel, 
without considering that a lunatic or a criminal might blow up 
the train. The speech was effective, but Parliamentary. 





The Attorney-General, Sir C. Russell, who answered Lord 
Randolpk Churchill, made a speech which, we are told, pro- 
duced a great impression, but which reads like any other Home- 
rule specch by a moderate and able man. His main argument 
was that the Union had failed, and was proved to have failed 
by that appallizg condition of Ireland on which opponents of 
the Bill dilated. There had been a Coercion Bill of one kind 
or another every five or six years since the Union; but a 
Coercion Bill was like a weight on a spring, it operated 
only while the weight was there. Of course, the spring 
might be broken, but had that been the case? He main- 
tained that if the Bill passed, there was “a large probability ” 
that it would produce content in Ireland; and while con- 
demning the Parnellites with unexpected frankness, pleaded the 
provocation they had endured from British tyranny. Sir Charles 
Russell, though no Parnellite, is an old and consistent Home-ruler, 
but, like every Irishman who has spoken on the Bill, including 
Mr. Parnell, he leaves on us an impression that something in it 
Aiscontents him, and deprives him of any warmth in its defence. 
He accepts it as equivalent to Home-rule, but it is not Home- 
rule jtself to him. We wonder where the root of bitterness is, 
for it is not, as English Radicals fancy, the exclusion of Irish 
Members from Parliament. 





i 

Sir William Harcourt, who opened the final debate on Tues. 
day, made an excellent debating speech, full of Parliamentary 
“points.” He did not believe that if Liverpool were governed 
by Manchester, Liverpool would like it, even if Manchester 
governed well. He ridiculed, often very happily, the alternative 
schemes of Mr. Trevelyan and Mr. Chamberlain, none of which 
Lord Hartington had approved, and said the discontenteq 
leaders might sing, “ We are Seven,” and would be hereafter 
known as the “Seven against Ireland.” He laughed at the 
notion of a Coalition Government, and quoted Burke on that 
subject, and said that the only alternatives were either Home. 
rule or strong coercion, and that “a policy of terror could not 
be carried out by a Government created out of the broken frag. 
ments of shattered parties.” You wanted a Cromwell or a 
Strafford. The opponents of the Bill wanted to retain the 
Irish Members, but the first thing they would have to do if 
they proposed a policy of coercion, would be to expel the Irish 
Members. “The history of England and Ireland can never be 
as if this offer had never been made. You may kill it now, but 
its ghost will ever be present at your festivals of coercion,” 
Better coerce if this plan fails, for then “ we shall have with us 
the unanimous voice of a united people, and the consenting con. 
science of a civilised world.” We see no reason for objecting 
to the humour of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Humour hag 
its place, even in the tumbril which carries victims to the scaffold; 
but the speech was scarcely a contribution to the plan. Indeed, 
it could hardly be, for in his heart Sir William Harcourt only 
believes in its eloquent peroration. With Mr. Froude, he thinks 
that some day John Bull wil! put his boots on. We are not s0 
sure, doubting if high-living has not made Bull so gouty that 
putting his boots on would be too unerdurably painful. 

Mr. Goschen, following Sir William Harcourt, remarked that 
the House had heard, he would not say the opinions, but the 
language of the latest convert to Home-rule. When he was told 
that they could not refuse the wish of the Irish people, he 
wanted to know whether the same plea would apply if 
Ireland had insisted at once on Separation? If so, would 
that apply equally to Wales, if Wales demanded the same? 
And if so, why does not the same principle apply also 
to those portions of Ulster which, instead of concurring in 
the Irish demand, vehemently resist it? The freedom of the 
majority disappears, if the urgency of the minority is to be 
accepted as final. As regarded the Ulster case, it was remarkable 
that the part of Ulster which returned to Parliament fifteen 
Loyalists and five Parnellites, shows an Income-tax return under 
Schedule D of £2,200,000; while that part of Ulster which 
returns thirteen Nationalists and one Loyalist, shows a return 
under Schedule D of only £300,000, A great Home-rule organ 
had recently made the wealth of Ulster a special ground of 
attack. Ulster linen, it said, was not Irish, but Orange linen, 
and the linen wealth of Ulster was a mere security for Ulster’s 
servitude. Such was the feeling of the Home-rule Party. Ameri- 
can money, said Mr. Goschen, might be available for the pur- 
poses of war against England, but English wealth would be 
needed for the purposes of peace, and under this Bill English 
wealth would be estranged. After a very careful exposure of 
the fiscal anomalies of the scheme, Mr. Goschen concluded by 
pointing out that America saved the American Union in 1865 
by entirely ignoring European advice, and so he hoped we should 
save the Union of Great Britain and Ireland now by entirely 
ignoring American advice. 


Mr. Burt and Mr. Arch,—the one the representative of the 
Northern colliers, the other of the newly enfranchised labourers, 
—are heartily supporting Mr. Gladstone, to whom they show a 
very natural and praiseworthy personal loyalty. But we doubt 
whether either of them has given the question any deep con- 
sideration. 


Mr. Gladstone’s reply on Tuesday was full of fire, and pro- 
duced even more effect than his great opening speech. He 
insisted on the duty of undoing the great act of fraud by which 
the Union was carried. He made light of the securities for 
the protection of the minority, declaring that, for his part, 
he entirely trusted the Irish people, and that he had pro- 
vided the guarantees only for those who could not trust 
them. (But it is not four years since he expressed his 
horror of the Parnellite Party, the steps of whose organisa- 
tion, as it spread through Ireland, were everywhere, he said, 
dogged by crime.) He spoke with extreme disapprobation of 
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—— 
those who had “no faith in the people.’ The Liberal critics Sir William Harcourt discharged what he called the “ un- 
of his scheme seemed to attribute to the Irish people “a double | accustomed duty ” of making a Budget statement with his usual 
dose of original sin.” The Irish might well have had their | tact. But he did not supply all the usual figures. As to the last 
oral perception twisted by the injustices which the Devon | year’s revenue and expenditure, for instance, he dealt only with 
Commission first brought to light as the chronic injustices of | the differences between the Estimates and the actual results, 
centuries; but he thought the time had come to trust the Irish | instead of giving the complete figures in the ordinary manner. 

ople, and he predicted that if the Bill were rejected, we | The Budget estimate for the revenue of 1885-86 gave £90,790,000, 





should have to struggle on from hand to mouth, “leaving 
England and Scotland to a famine of needful and useful legisla- 
tion, and Ireland to a continuance of social disease the depth 
of which we have never anderstated,—of social disease which you 
do not know how to deal with, and which in her angry discord 
with Great Britain you make no attempt to cure.” But is not 
Mr, Gladstone explicitly entrusting the cure to those who per- 
sistently deny the disease, and who have all along done their 
pest to represent the disease itself as a form of health P 


An impressive meeting was held at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
on Wednesday evening, to protest against the Home-rule Bill, 
—Earl Cowper, the Liberal Irish Lord-Lieutenant of 1880-82, in 
thechair. It was attended by Lord Salisbury, Mr. W. H. Smith, 
Mr. Plunket, and others of the Tory ex-Government, on the 
one side, and by Lord Hartington, Mr. Goschen, Lord Fife, Mr. 
Peter Rylands, and others of the Liberal Party, on the other side- 
The meeting reminded those who were old enough to remember 
them of the old Anti-Corn-Law League meetings in Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden Theatres, in the years 1842-46. Crammed 
from floor to ceiling with an enthusiastic crowd, and addressed 
by men of all parties combined for a common purpose, Mr. 
Bright, had he been there, would have been able to renew his 
youth. Lord Hartington’s speech was thoroughly noble, nor 
would he allow the crowd to hiss Mr. Gladstone’s name, for he 
declared that Mr. Gladstone was a leader whom he had not only 
admired and revered, but whom he should always “admire and 
revere.” Still, he could not doubt the duty of joining with 
the opposite party to avert the great calamity of Dis- 
union. Mr. Rylands, too, made an effective speech, though 
Lord Fife was a little tedious. Lord Salisbury made a 
great hit by asking the admirers of Home-rule to study 
it, and the consequences of it, in the example of Turkey, who 
had repeatedly given autonomy first and yielded independence 
afterwards. Mr. Goschen was singularly impressive, and 
uttered several sentences which excited the meeting to the 
utmost enthusiasm, as when, referring to the threats of 
what might happen if Home-rule were refused, he said that 
they certainly sent a shiver through us, but the shiver was one 
not of fear, but of indignation ; further, that if their houses were 
to be set on fire, Captain Shaw would put the fires out; and if the 
dagger should be used, Englishmen would still make their wills 
and do their duty. Mr. Plunket, with his usual earnest and 
eloquent periods, also produced a great effect; and on the whole, 
the meeting was certainly a brilliant inauguration of the national 
protest against the disruption of the United Kingdom. 


The election for Ipswich on Wednesday was not favourable 
to the Government. Ipswich contains a large body of working 
meu, and the Home-rule candidates were both strong, one being 
Sir Horace Davey, and the other Lord J. Hervey, locally a most 
popular man. Both were, however, beaten by two Scotchmen, 
unknown in the borough, Lord Elcho and Mr. C. Dalrymple, who 
stood avowedly as Unionists. The majority was not large, but 
there must have been a large number—(six hundred)—of Liberal 
abstentions. 


Sir William Harcourt’s Budget on Thursday was preceded by a 
curious little passage-at-arms between Mr. Lewis (M.P. for Derry) 
and the Irish Secretary, in which Mr. Lewis did not come off 
with flying colours. Mr. Lewis complained of the delay in the 
renewal of the Arms Act, on the ground that, having regard 
to the serious danger, under certain contingencies, of outbursts 
of disorder in Ireland, delay of this kind was most dangerous. 
Mr. Morley replied that he was most anxious to consult with 
his colleagues in Ireland as to the modifications which might be 
desirable in the Act, but that time had not yet been found, and 
that the Act was chiefly useful, not for the repression of outrage, 
but for “ preventing large bodies of armed men in the North of 
Ireland coming together.” The stress on the word North was 
vehemently cheered by the Home-rulers; and their delight was 
expressed in such shrieks of laughter as the House of Commons 
has rarely heard, when Mr. Johnston, the Member for South 


the actual receipts being £89,581,301, a deficiency of £1,208,699. 
The estimated expenditure, however, was £93,617,171, and the 
actual expenditure £92,223 844, showing a gain of £1,393,327. 
Comparing the actual revenue with the actual expenditure, there 
is a deficiency of £2,612,543 on the accounts of the past year, a 
less deficit than had been expected, because the saving of expen- 
diture had been greater than the falling-off of revenue. In the 
year 1884.85 the deficiency was £1,019,773; the deficit for last 
year is £2,642,543, making a total deficit for the two years of 
£3,692,316. 

For the year 1886-87, the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
his estimates of revenue and expenditure as follows :— 






REVENUE. | EXPENDITURE. 
IS 5 cca ccinanctasuncdsueds . £19,709,000 | Consolidated Fund Charges £30,639,917 
IN is. can cksdastacvecaniaiendeca 25,710,009 | EERE ARIE E 18,233,200 
MINN chucdnisnandcadvensexscesan pt? oe. aes 12,993,000 
Land-tax and House-duty.., 2,920,000 | Civil Service .....,........cc000 18,008,691 
Property and Income-tax... 15 755,000) Customs and Inland Re- 
PIII sicnnncasssscccepconcen I | 2,753,563 
IIIS ccnncssecosessateee¥é 1,730,000 | Post Oifice ............... auacse 5,218,955 
CNTY THIN coi scicnscvesesescnccs 370,000 | Telegraphs ...................c0000 1,845,510 
Interest on Advances ......... 1,165,000 , Packet Service .............c000 735,663 
Miscellaneons................0... 2,900,000 
NI Siaicinenscncdunanent £89,885,000 TRS) caskscintrecsaiaeu £90,428,499 


—showing a deficit of £543,499 for the coming year. This deficit 
Sir William Harcourt proposes to meet by suspending the two 
Sinking Funds (without, however, touching at all the terminable 
annuities, which constitute the chief Sinking Fund), which 
amount respectively to £613,000 and £205,000, or £818,000 in 
all. This will reduce the Consolidated Fund charges from 
£30,639,917 to £29,821,917, and will so turn the deficit of (in 
round numbers) £544,000 into a surplus of £274,000. Sir 
William further proposes to remit cottage brewing-licences in 
houses under £8 a year, which will cost him only £16,000, and will 
reduce the Excise revenue from £25,710,000 to £25,694,000. He 
proposes to retain the reduced surplus of £258,000 against 
emergencies. This, he remarked, was a commonplace Budget, 
but he hoped that it was also a common-sense one. 


Our article on “ Mr. Forster” last week has been misunderstood 
as asserting that Mr. Forster’s demand for a Crimes Act in 
1882 was refused altogether by the Liberal Cabinet of that 
day. We read it simply, as asserting what is the truth, 
that Mr. Forster demanded the Crimes Act as a condition 
precedent both of the Arrears Act and of the release of the 
Irish prisoners in Kilmaiuham. It is quite true that the Cabinet 
had accepted the principle of a strong Crimes Act before Mr. 
Forster's resignation, but that they regarded other matters as 
even more urgent, till the great tragedy in Phoenix Park com- 
pelled them to give their first attention to a repressive measure. 
A measure deferred is very often a measure abandoned. 

Prince Bismarck’s attempt to lay a ghost with artillery has 
failed, and he has admitted it. In a speech on the 12th inst. to 
the Prussian House of Lords, he abandoned the May Laws, 
which he declared he did not even accurately know, as mere 
“means of combat.” They were in themselves valueless. He 
had gone over the head of the Central Party straight to Rome, 
where the Pope was not a Particularist, not a Pole, and not a 
“ Liberalist,” but a “ wise, moderate, and pacific” gentleman, “a 
pure Catholic, and nothing but a Catholic.” He had negotiated 
with his Holiness, who had demanded the revision of the May 
Laws, and, as he would not now approach the Centre Party 
without first showing the Catholics of Prussia that the Pope 
was in accord with him, he hoped the May Laws would be re- 
pealed. This is a great victory for Rome, which has given up 
nothing ; and on Tuesday the Pope enjoyed another, in Madrid, 
where the Premier told the Cortes that the Liberal Party “ re- 
nounced its distrust of the clergy, and would work with them in 
social questions.” The conflict will recommence, of course, but the 
Courts begin to perceive that in fighting spiritual powers one 
must emplay spiritual weapons, No Church can be overthrown 
by persecution if the latter stops short of extirpation. 





Bank Rate, 2 per cont. 





Belfast, rising in his place, gave notice that onthe motion for the 
renewal of the Arms Act, he would move its rejection. 





Consols were on Friday 100} to 100§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— a 
THE CASE AGAINST HOME-RULE. 


:-— have been many powerful speeches during the 
week against Mr. Gladstone’s bold and novel proposal, 
—some of them, like Lord Hartington’s and Mr. Goschen’s, 
embodying mainly the insuperable objections to the scheme 
of the Government; and some, like Mr. Chamberlain’s, em- 
bodying also alternative schemes. In the present article 
we will deal only with the former, for it is very important 
that the people should see clearly what the dangers of 
this scheme are before they turn to the consideration 
of the bewildering question with which novices on this 
subject are always prematurely urged,—What is your 
alternative? It is obvious, we think, that no satis- 
factory result can be arrived at by pressing those who have 
not even clearly mastered the objections to the proposal 
actually before them, to suggest something less objectionable. 
The reply of a strong man would be:—‘If I am sure that 
this is most objectionable, I can wait till I find something 
less so, without deciding to do in haste what I shall probably 
repent at leisure; in the meantime, let me see clearly why I 
ought not to do this.’ 

The first argument to which the speakers against the Bill 
have given a wise prominence is that the Liberal constituencies 
were certainly asked to make up their minds on four great 
questions not at all connected with Ireland, and that, so 
far as Ireland was mentioned by Mr. Gladstone before the 
General Election, it was mentioned in a way which left the 
people absolutely unprepared for the great crisis of the day. 
Lord Hartington points out that Mr. Gladstone’s September 
address to Midlothian treated Ireland very much as it treated 
the question of Establishments,—as a problem not pressing for 
immediate solution, and outside the great questions which did 
press for immediate solution. On the other hand, as Sir John 
Lubbock pointed out in his excellent speech, Mr. Gladstone’s 
speeches in Edinburgh, though they put the Irish question 
in a more urgent light, prepared the country rather for 
steady resistance to a thoroughly unendurable Parnellite 
demand, than for an enormous concession to it. We 
have ourselves defended Mr. Gladstone against the monstrous 
charge that his new attitude was a deliberate tactical sur- 
prise sprung on the country in political foul play, as a 
gambler uses an ace which is not in the pack with which 
he is playing. We need not say that no Liberal speaker 
has given the slightest countenance to so unworthy an asper- 
sion on our great Minister. The reasons for reserve on his 
part before the elections are not only plain, but honourable 
to him. None the less, we quite agree with Lord Hartington 
that the reserve in September, and the appeal for a sufficient 
majority to resist Parnellite dictation in November, did give 
a most unfortunate turn to the elections, by disguising most 
effectually from the electors the great issue on which this 
Parliament would have at once to decide. The question of 
Union, the question of a break-up of our central Legislature, the 
question of a very great stride towards Separation,—for that 
it is, whether Separation be ever reached or not,—was never 
really presented to the electors at all, and in a vast number 
of constituencies men were returned to support Mr. Gladstone, 
because it was understood that he would be the great champion 
of the policy of Lord Spencer’s government against Mr. 
Parnell_—men who might never have been returned at 
all, if it had been known that he was going to con- 
stitute himself the ally of Mr. Parnell, and to advocate, 
as he did on Tuesday, the reasonableness of feeling perfect 
confidence in the nominees of the people of Ireland. We 
say that Lord Hartington is quite right in asserting that 
this sudden and startling change of front is a very good reason 
why the present Parliament should distrust itself as an arbiter 
on a Home-rule measure. The country has been taken by 
surprise. And it is not well that the very first efforts of a 
new democracy should be directed to dealing with a most 
difficult and dangerous problem, with which it had no true 
notice that it would have to deal at all. This, at all events, 
is a sound reason for the very greatest caution, the very 
firmest determination to avoid precipitate and ill-considered 
action. 

The next great point made by the speakers,—especially the 
Liberal speakers,—against the Bill, is that the mark of pre- 
cipitation is on the measure throughout. The great question 





of the position of Ulster is deliberately left to be dealt with 


i 
in Committee. The fiscal plan is a most curious, unworkable 
and almost unintelligible compromise between leaving Treland 
to tax herself, and insisting that the British Customs ang 
Excise shall not be interfered with. As Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Goschen pointed out, the arrangement proposed 
will interfere with the financial freedom of both countries 
and ensure the most unpleasant squabbles between us, And 
as Sir John Lubbock pointed out, it will not prevent the 
Government of Ireland from establishing great distilleries 
and using the receipts handed over from the Custom. 
houses, for the purpose of paying drawback to balance the 
Excise. So far from establishing a fiscal Union, the system 
even if fairly carried out, will be quite compatible with ‘ 
thoroughly different financial system in the two countries: 
and, as we have ourselves shown, it will be the easiest thing 
in the world, if the Irish authorities are disposed to defy the 
English, to defeat the Excise duty altogether, by taking care 
that the Excise officers shall be few, incompetent, and careless, 
Thus, there is every indication, not only in the provisions for pro- 
tecting the minority,—which on Tuesday Mr. Gladstone openly 
treated as needful only for the weaker brethren who had not his 
own very newly grown, but very profound, faith in the Parnellite 
Members,—but also in the financial provisions, for saying that 
the measure presented to Parliament last week is a hasty and 
precipitate measure, the main principles of which will not really 
bear discussion. A more remarkable admission of this than 
the reserving of the case of Ulster for Committee, was perhaps 
hardly ever before made by a great Government. 

Then, thirdly, there is the great blot on the measure, which 
Sir John Lubbock insisted on so powerfully, that, far from 
tending to promote the physical prosperity of Ireland, the mere - 
rumour of it seriously depressed all securities in Ireland; while 
it is certain that what Ireland is hungering after is greater 
physical prosperity. Mr. Goschen, moreover, in his impressive 
speech, showed that the very party who are to be installed in 
full power in Ireland are already attacking the only flourishing 
Irish industry,—the linen industry,—because it is closely 
associated with Irish Conservatism. The Nationalists are 
threatening the only Irish goose which lays golden eggs with 
that untimely fate which so often befalls the one prosperous 
concern in a community where most lots are miserable, 
And it will be hard enough to show how an Irish Parliament 
is to be reconciled to an industry which, though it should be 
the chief source of national wealth, is already, unfortunately, the 
chief object of Irish dislike. The economical prospects of 
Ireland under this Bill are simply terrible. And to those who 
know how much the discontent of Ireland has been fed by its 
poverty, the prospect of this economical collapse is appalling. 
When the gleam of prosperity under Grattan’s Parliament is 
talked of, it is forgotten that that was a Parliament repre- 
senting the richer classes as well as the Protestant minority. 
The new statutory Parliament would represent chiefly the 
masses who suffer fearfully from Irish poverty, and who have 
never learned that to become richer they must not oppress those 
who have already become rich, even though the rich do not 
share the popular opinions. 

But, most important of all, the great speeches of Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Goschen have proved that under the pro- 
posed measure, we should be responsible for Ireland to the 
world at large without having the slightest power to control 
the disorderly elements of Irish society. Irish-Americans, 
eager for the gratitude which their enormous contributions to 
the success of the Home-rule movement had merited, would 
flock over in crowds to Dublin, intent on further schemes for 
magnifying still more the nation of their own making. They 
might easily become the very centre of Nihilist conspiracies: 
they might initiate any number of breaches of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act; and, whatever they might attempt, only the 
Irish Executive could control, while the British Executive would 
be responsible for all their acts. Is there any probability that 
such an Irish Executive as we should certainly have, would be 
willing, even if able, to control such elements of anarchy as 
these? And is Great Britain really to accept responsibility 
for what it cannot in the least prevent ? We might well be 
at war within a year or two for acts of an anarchical character 
which we had never had even a chance of preventing. And if 
we were, Ireland would not contribute,—under the present 
scheme, however faithfully carried out,—a single extra shilling 
for the expenses of a war which the laxity of her own Adminis- 
tration had caused. Such are the chief blots which the week’s 
discussion of the Home-rule scheme of the Government have 
revealed. Are they not large enough and black enough to 
render it simply intolerable to the British people ? 
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THE ALTERNATIVES. 





nd R. GLADSTONE is thought to have made a great point 
‘in N when he declared that there was no alternative plan 
ed before the country, and that his own “was in possession of 
eg the field ;” and, no doubt, as an incident of Parliamentary 
nd debate the point was an effective one. No other plan of Home- 


he rule is before the country. No statesman as yet speaks of 
Separation, except as an impossible alternative ; the Parnellites 
have abstained with a strange caution from stating any plan 
he of their own, or even any willingness, except to be relieved 
from all share in the burden of empire; Mr. Trevelyan’s alter- 


2 native was rejected on the spot by the Trish ; and the House 
8; listened with cold hesitation to Mr. Chamberlain’s Federal 
Ig scheme. As far as Parliament is concerned, Mr. Gladstone is 
he in the right; but then, he and those who admire this 
re argument miss the centre of the case at issue. They 
8, assume that Home-rule of some sort is inevitable, now, 
O- in this year 1886; whereas the essence of the convic- 
ly tion of those who oppose them is that, under existing 
is conditions, Hom2-rule in any shape is a dangerous and im- 
te moral experiment; that Irish society is at present too dis- 
at organised to govern itself justly or wisely without British 
d assistance ; that the hatred of ages has grown stronger with 
ly every concession, and would be concentrated and energised by 
D Home-rule ; and that, consequently, the only course for states- 
8 men is to govern from Westminster, granting any solution 
| that can be devised for the agrarian difficulty, conceding 
h all the freedom of county government conceded to any 
n part of Great Britain, arranging education in accordance 
8 with Irish ideas, but maintaining the full legislative 
@ sovereignty of the Parliament of the United Kingdom. Rather 
r than recede from that cardinal datum, they would accept 
e Separation, which, though involving an equal surrender of 
n duty, would at least leave a united and homogenous Kingdom 
4 of thirty-two millions free to commence a new career, un- 
y hampered, as Macaulay said, by the effort to drag along an 
S unwilling, and while unwilling a worse than useless, ally. To 
d this argument Mr. Gladstone’s point is no answer at all; it is 
3 a mere denial of all the conditions on which the argument 
. rests. Very few reject his plan as in itself a bad one, 
and certainly we are not among the number. On the 
, contrary, we agree with him that of all proposed, or 
likely to be proposed, it is the best, the most com- 


: plete, the one most certain to facilitate the Separation 
; which, if Union is abandoned, is, under the conditions, the 
solitary and the inevitable ultimate result. We do not deny, 
do not even doubt, that were the conditions altered, were 
Ireland even as Canada, were the agrarian war at an end, were 
social morality restored by the rise of a generation accustomed 
to obey the law, were even the loathing of England extinct 
among Irishmen, Mr. Gladstone’s scheme, with or without 
Trish representatives in Westminster, might work fairly well, 
though probably not so well as, under those conditions, 
Union would. There is an element of character in 
good Irishmen whick good Englishmen sadly lack, and 
the three-stranded rope might be stronger than the two- 
stranded, if we bind it never so well,—but all that is 
of the future. What we contend is that for the pre- 
sent, for the only time statesmen can consider, the conditions 
are inexorable: and that under the conditions, Home-rule 
cannot with either safety or justice be conceded. There is 
no need to propose an alternative. The statesmen who 
are to govern must govern on the Spencer plan, calmly 
but resolutely enforcing the common law of the land, improved 
by new provisions in England as well as Ireland, while they 
concede county government and prepare that large and liberal 
solution for the agrarian difficulty which, as we fully acknow- 
ledge, English mistakes, as well as economic circumstances 
and Irish perversity, must compel them to undertake. 
If the misfortunes come with which Mr. Morley, by a rare 
defect in his usually keen instinct for men, threatened the 
House of Commons, we must bear them with what fortitude 
prosperity has left us,and draw what consolation we may from 
the history of six hundred years. Mr. Parnell is hardly more 
formidable than Philip of Spain, or Patrick Ford than Guy 
Fawkes, and England has survived and forgotten both. 

We hope that the statesmen who direct the resistance to 
Mr. Gladstone’s scheme will not weaken their case with the 
people by discussing alternative schemes of Home-rule, or 
* broad plans” for local self-government either. The latter, 
even if all is granted to Ireland that is granted to England 
and Scotland, labour under this incurable defect, that they do 











not in the slightest satisfy the Irish demand. As substitutes for 
Home-rule, they are simply despised. The Catholic Prelates 
in Ireland might look at a plan like Mr. Trevelyan’s, which, 
in fact, concedes municipal power and the control of 
education to local elected bodies, because it would give the 
Church the control of the young; but the Nationalist Party. 
good and bad, the old party intent on making a nation, and the 
new party intent on injuring England, would, as an alterna- 
tive to Home-rule, alike reject it with scorn. Their ideas, to 
do them justice, are bigger than that; they care for some- 
thing other than material improvement, and aspire to be 
rulers, and not glorified vestrymen. Mr. Trevelyan’s scheme 
is excellent as something to be done under the Union, but as 
a substitute for self-government it lacks the first conditions of 
acceptability. The Irish, wholly unpacified, would have the 
control of some thirty or forty new instruments of annoyance. 
On the other hand, Mr. Chamberlain ended the very re- 
markable and bitter speech of Friday week, in which he 
explained his withdrawal from the Cabinet, a speech full of 
destructive criticism of the plan proposed by the Premier, by 
a statement that he would suggest as his alternative a Federal 
scheme. He did not describe the scheme he desired, but 
indicated that he would retain the Irish Members, and the 
power of raising taxes for Imperial ends, and the appointment 
of all Judges and Magistrates, and that he would seek guidance 
either in the American Constitution, or that of Switzerland, or 
that of the Canadian Dominion. In this proposal he seems to 
us to have given up his whole case, He does not defend 
the Union, but only a rival scheme of Disruption, and 
one which, so far from being better than Mr. Gladstone’s, is 
decidedly worse. He deprives the British of their one com- 
pensation for the loss of Ireland, their regained freedom of action 
in their own affairs, grants to Ireland legislative power—for 
in all the countries he names, the States, or Cantons, or 
Provinces possess legislative power—and then, by restricting 
the use of that power, provides endless occasions for friction 
and resistance. He says his scheme works in the countries to 
which he points ; but, not to mention that unity has on occasion 
only been maintained in America and Switzerland by the 
unsparing use of the sword, the States of these Unions in their 
normal condition desire the union, and are content to fight out 
causes of dispute under an arbitrating authority. There is no 
State in the Union, or Canton in Switzerland, or Province in the 
Canadian Dominion, which hates the Federation as Ireland 
hates England ; nor is there in those countries any one legis- 
lating division which could, if excited, master all the others 
combined as England could do, and on occasion has done. 
Imagine Wales with England at her throat! Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scheme is not an alternative, but a rival scheme to Mr. 
Gladstone’s, intended hereafter, if the latter is defeated, to 
attract the Irish vote, and based, equally with Mr. Gladstone’s, 
upon the assumption that not only has the Union failed, but that it 
never can be made to succeed. Mr. Chamberlain declares that the 
Cabinet measure is “ thinly veiled Separation,” and claims for 
his own that it preserves unity; but what is its special 
guarantee? Simply the retention of the Irish Members in 
Westminster, where they do not wish to be. They are there 
now, and surely the result of their presence, whatever else it 
may be, is not the development of union. If the Irish desire 
Separation, force would be the sole nexus, as it is now, and will 
be for a time, under Mr. Gladstone’s scheme or any other. 
If the Radicals were to follow Mr. Chamberlain, instead of 
Lord Hartington, they would cut the ground of resistance- 
from under their own feet, for they would have accepted 
Disruption as a principle, though under a different name, and 
with some differences of detail. Moreover, they would have 
deprived themselves of all logical foothold for resisting the 
grant of Home-rule to Scotland, or Wales, or East Anglia, or 
London, or any portion of the country which desired it, and 
would stand committed to the recasting of the entire frame- 
work of the United Kingdom upon the federal basis,—a basis 
upon which the unaccustomed people, with their history 
suddenly and sharply cleft asunder, would be able to build 
nothing. Mr. Chamberlain seems to us far too anxious to 
maintain a separate position, and will end, if he is not more 
self-restrained, in finding himself alone. There are not many 
men in England who want Home-rule and to be rid of Mr. 
Gladstone ; yet that must be the mental attitude of a man who 
rejects the present proposal because, judged from the Consti- 
tutional point of view, it is rather Colonial than Federal. 
Both are bad; but if we must have either, let us have the one 
which at least leaves Great Britain mistress of herself, though 
with a dangerous dependency upon her flank. 
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THE APPEAL TO DEMOCRATIC FEELING. 


Y far the most formidable, we do not say the most able, 
speech delivered in defence of Home-rule has been the 
one in which Mr. Gladstone summed up the debate on Tues- 
day night. It positively cowed and bewildered men who 
remained all the while, and knew that they remained, hostile 
to the project. It was in its essence a bold and determined 
assertion of that ultimate democratic doctrine of confidence in 
the ability and the will of a free people to govern its affairs 
well and wisely, which lies at the very root of all demands for 
broad franchises and extensions of representative power. 
“ You,” said Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Goschen and those who 
cheered him, ‘ have no faith in the people. Those who make 
these declarations seem to me to shut out popular influence, 
and regard it as a source of danger. In this happy country we 
have found it a source of strength, and the enterprise we are 
now engaged in is to see whether we cannot also find security for 
it in Ireland that it shall be a similar source of strength under 
circumstances happier than those of her history heretofore.” 
That is a direct appeal to the British democracy to trust 
Irishmen as it trusts itself. It had astonishing effect, many 
of the audience literally quailing under it, while hundreds 
burst into enthusiastic cheers; and it expresses, we do not 
doubt, the very root of Mr. Gladstone’s thought about Ireland. 
He has so convinced himself of the truth of the central 
democratic idea, and has in this country been so successful in 
applying it, that, though he recognises clearly the circum- 
stances of Ireland and the causes which in Ireland develop social 
war and foster contempt for social morality, he believes in his 
inmost heart that self-government will be a final cure for 
them, that the democracy, once enthroned, will develop the 
qualities and the abilities the want of which have made Ireland 
what it is. He cares nothing for limitations on the suffrage, 
which, indeed, in the draft Bill he expressly allows the Irish 
Parliament to abolish, and is avowedly contemptuous of the 
guarantees and restrictions which he has himself admitted 
into his Bill, not, as he says, because he desires them, but 
in order to soothe away the timid distrust of those who 
are less confident than himself. For himself, we gather, 
he would trust Ireland entirely, leave her as unfettered as the 
United Kingdom is, and rely absolutely on the sense of her sons, 
and on that wisdom which is found in a democracy once set free, 
for the judicious settlement not only of her own affairs, but 
of her place within the Empire. Te would trust all to the Irish 
people, —he says it avowedly,—even the duty of perceiving that 
an alliance with the men they think their foes is their strongest 
interest. The Parnellites could hardly ask more than the 
Premier, if unfettered by colleagues or opponents, would gladly 
accord, and he would as soon grant supreme power to an Irish 
House elected by universal suffrage, as to the carefully, 
even fastidiously, arranged House which he has actually 
proposed. 

This is bold speaking, as bold as the idea implied in the 
celebrated sentence about “ our own flesh and blood,” and we 
do not doubt that, like that, it will attract thousands, scores 
of thousands, of minds which are able to receive a great dogma 
without being able to recognise its limitations. And such 
sentences will be the more welcome and efficacious because 
they are not open to the answer which at first rises to every 
lip. There may be races, in English judgment there are 
races, so undeveloped that they are as incapable of self- 
government as children are of governing the house, and the 
Irish may be among them; but Englishmen cannot with any 
pretence to historic logic employ that final argument. They 
have emancipated the Catholic Kelts. They have admitted 
them to power. They have conceded them the suffrage which 
they deem wisest for themselves, and have given them their 
full share—in fact, more than their share as tested by numbers 
—in the sovereignty of the Empire. Unless the British are 
hopelessly immoral, they have done these things in full con- 
fidence that the Irish are competent to bear their part not only 
in representative government, but in the control of the unrepre- 
sented millions whose destiny Providence has seen fit to confide 
to the United Kingdom, and it cannot, therefore, lie in their 
mouths to say that the Irish is one of those peoples to whom the 
great democratic dogma does not apply. That consciousness will 
add greatly to the weight of Mr. Gladstone’s utterance with 
thousands, who will never see that there are limitations to its 
truth which he has entirely passed over. He has forgotten, 
and they will not perceive, that the argument for self-govern- 
ment is no argument for segregation ; that if absolute at all, it 
is only absolute for a society ; and that Ireland in quitting the 
Union, is quitting that society as much as a village would be 








if it claimed the self-government of a county, It is throwin 
off the grand check which invests a community with more 
rights than an individual. He forgets, and they will not 
perceive, that even a nation could claim its rights only on con- 
dition of being wholly responsible for its own acts, and 
that Ireland is not intended to be responsible, but is to be 
protected against herself, and against the endurance of any 
educative miseries she may bring upon herself, by British 
restrictions upon her sovereignty, British arrangements for 
her representation, British protection against invasion or 
punishment by war, and British guarantees against that 
final touchstone of a nation’s wisdom, national insolvency, 
It is as if a wife were invested with full independence 
and control of the joint purse, while her husband guaran- 
teed her against all assailants and all ‘creditors. In. 
dependence is the very essence of the democratic argument 
when it is based upon broad considerations of right; but the 
absence of independence is a fact wholly neglected by Mr. 
Gladstone, and will, we fear, to thousands of voters seem 
wholly impertinent to the matter. They do not see that the 
right to self-government flows ultimately from the fact that 
they will bear the penalties if their self-government is bad, 
and may therefore be trusted to learn wisdom in the great 
school of responsibility. But both Mr. Gladstone and the voters 
may perhaps acknowledge the force of this, that, granting the 
democratic dogma to be true, there may be moments and situa- 
tions in which it may be inapplicable even to peoples about 
whose permanent capacity no one argues. It is not in the 
middle of a war that one applies the elective principle to an 
army. It is not when John is at Thomas's throat that 
one maintains the right of the individual to be free from 
State control. It is not when the house is a scene of conflict 
that one announces the inviolability of the domicile. The 
contention of the opponents of Home-rule is not that Ireland 
is, by any defect of Nature, incapable of self-government, or 
even of self-government within the Imperial limits, but that 
she is incapable just now, by reason of causes which have 
temporarily demoralised her people, have evolved social 
war, have deprived her of guidance alike from states- 
men and from Churches, and have produced so bitter 
and unreasoning a hatred of her partners in freedom, that 
wise or safe collective action is impossible. Does any one 
doubt—be the cause what it may, and we certainly acknow- 
ledge misery to be one of the causes—that the true sense of 
property has died out among the Irish masses? Yet we, who 
affirm that, no more doubt that the sense of property is 
inherent in Irishmen, than we doubt that the instinct of 
closing the eyelids to guard the eyes is inherent in them. 
The temporary suspension of that sense is of itself a final argu- 
ment against the concession of a sovereign right to deal with 
property until it has been recovered ; but that plea is no denial 
of the truth of the democratic dogma, or of its application to 
the Irish people. We do not question the right of Ireland to 
arise and walk if she can, but we say that she is bidden to arise 
and walk just when she is unable from sickness to guide her 
steps, and that such an order is opposed to all human prudence, 
and could safely be issued only by a Divine being, able by fiat 
to bid the impediment depart. Mr. Gladstone accuses 
all who oppose him of attributing to Irishmen “a double 
dose of original sin;” but the gibe is only in appearance 
a bright one. There are men, we believe, who hold the 
Trish to be hopeless, but those are not among them who plead 
that the Irish should be retained, with the full rights of 
all other members of the community. Unfortunately, 
all history shows that races, like individuals, possessing 
only their fair share of the inheritance from Eve, may yet, 
under the influence of external causes, be what Scotch theo- 
logians describe as “ utterly left to themselves ;” and that is 
the present position of the Irish masses, to whom we are to 
entrust all power. All men are not bad because there are 
moments in all men’s lives when the restraining influence of 
the community is needed to prevent their doing their 
momentary will. 


THE BUDGET. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT is exactly the man for 
chatting pleasantly about a commonplace and common- 

sense Budget, which was the description which he himself 
applied to his Budget of Thursday night. He had nothing 
brilliant to do, and nothing brilliant to say; indeed, he had to 
console the country for exacting an eightpenny Income-tax for 
a second year in time of peace, and not only in time of 
peace, but in time of depression. He chose his consolation 
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well, and added some excellent advice, which, coming as it did 
at a moment when people are very likely to be sensitive on the 
subject of the condition of their balances at the bank, may, 

erhaps, have more effect than good advice usually has. Sir 
William Harcourt’s consolation was, we think, quite sound. 
It is true, he says, that we have a dwindling revenue; 
that it does not advance, as it once did, by leaps and 
pounds, though our expenditure is now advancing by leaps 
and bounds. Nay, our revenue is positively rather on the 
decrease. But nevertheless, it is not true that on the whole 
the material condition of the nation is declining. One great 
yeason for the inelastic state of our revenue is that there is a 
rapid and serious decline in the yield of our duties on alcoholic 
drinks, Whereas in 1875-76 we were paying 19s. 1d. a head 
to the revenue for the privilege of being allowed to purchase 
such drinks, we are now paying only 14s, 9d. a head for that 
privilege. In a word, the only really dwindling resource of 
our taxation is the resource which is due to the love of intoxi- 
cating drink. We cannot now so easily “drink ourselves out 
of” a financial difficulty, as we could in the days of the 
‘Alabama’ indemnity, Sir William Harcourt, however, in- 
sists that this is not because we are poorer, but solely because 
our tastesare changing. And his argument seems to us, in spite 
of the reply given to it by the Zimes, convincing. If it were 
merely because we are poorer that we spend so much less on 
alcoholic beverages, then surely we should be economising also 
on other luxuries. Is this so? No, replies the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. We are buying more than five times as much 
bacon and ham from other countries as we bought in 1870, 
nearly twice as much spice, more sugar by 50 per cent., three 
times as much fruit, more than twice as many eggs, more than 
seven times as much petroleum-oil. Again, a significant fact 
as to the growth in comfort of the population is furnished 
by the enormous increase in the importation of rabbit-skins 
since 1876. In 1876, Victoria, Tasmania, and New Zealand 
sent us 1,199,000 rabbit-skins, and in 1884 the number had 
increased to 14,766,000. Most impressive of all is the 
amount deposited in the Post Office Savings Banks, which 
was £67,575,000 in 1875, a very prosperous year; while the 
amount deposited in these banks in 1885, a year of de- 
pression, was £94,156,000, besides £3,150,000 invested for 
the depositors, making a total of £97,306,000. In other 
words, the deposits had increased from £2 1s, 3d. per head in 
1875 to £2 13s. 6d. a head in 1885. Now, it is impossible 
to argue that all these signs point to a diminishing degree of 
comfort. It is possible, of course, to assert that in years of 
depression, money is taken to the Savings Bank which in 
good times would be invested in a prosperous business ; but it 
is not possible to argue that the English people are both saving 
vastly more and spending vastly more on small luxuries, than 
they did ten or fifteen years ago, and yet that they have less 
tosave and to spend. Sir William Harcourt succeeded cer- 
tainly in proving that there is no reason at all to suppose that 
the prosperity of the nation at large is on the decrease. Even 
as regards the Income-tax-paying classes,—who are the well- 
to-do, and not the wages-earning classes,—it appears that even 
at the present high rate of 8d.,each penny of Income-tax yields 
£1,970,000, whereas it has never, even with a lower Income- 
tax yielded more than £2,016,000, a reduction certainly 
indicating no general reduction in the means of the well-to-do. 
On the whole, we feel sure that Sir William Harcourt was by 
no means too optimist in his general estimate of the material 
state of the nation. Doubtless there are certain classes more 
or less dependent on the land, which are suffering severely ; but 
the people as a whole were never better off, or more able to 
procure even moderate luxuries, than they are now. 

But Sir William Harcourt’s advice is even better than his 
consolation. It is undoubtedly true that, if we are to be 
relieved from our heavy taxation, we must achieve it by 
diminishing our heavy expenditure, There is no reason to hope 
for an automatic increase of the revenue which will relieve us 
of our difficulties, for all the articles on which expenditure 
is increasing, and increasing rapidly, are, very rightly, untaxed. 
We cannot expect that the increasing consumption of any 
luxury except tobacco will add to our revenue, and there 
the limit of elasticity in the tax has probably been reached. 
Eggs and fruit, and petroleum-oil, and rabbit-skins, do not pay 
taxes. Our passion for wine and spirits is fortunately 
dwindling. Even our passion for telegraphing does not 
increase, and the sixpenny telegram has proved a very costly 
luxury, which it was a pity that we did not defer. The only 
way of diminishing our financial burdens is to economise in 
some of our most costly departments. We believe that the 





true field of economy is the Army. The Navy is essential to an 
insular Power, and we are even now not as strong as we ought 
to be. Butin the Army, especially in the non-effective ser- 
vices, we believe that there is ample room not only for 
economy, but for economy which would rather increase than 
diminish efficiency. For it is certain that lavishness does very 
often result not in greater efficiency, but in a greater tendency 
to carelessness and waste. At all events, we are very much 
obliged to Sir William Harcourt for leaving the eightpenny 
Income-tax weighing upon us in time of peace and in time of 
depression, in order to remind us that we really must see to 
cutting down our least necessary expenditure if we want to be 
rid of our heaviest burdens. It is only the well-to-do classes 
that really feel the Income-tax. But then, it is only the 
well-to-do classes that can compel the Government to set 
about serious reforms. 





AGGRESSIVE IRRELIGION IN FRANCE. 


TFXUHE new policy of the Papacy, or, rather, the revival of its 
old policy, is succeeding in every country except France. 
Leo XIII., a wise and reflective man, with a deep belief in 
moderation, has evidently come to the conclusion that the atti- 
tude maintained by the Catholic Episcopate from 1850 to 
1881—an attitude which was practically one of Conservatism 
in secular, as well as ecclesiastical politics—must be modified, 
and that the Church, for the sake of independence in its own 
affairs, must accept all Governments and all dominant opinions 
not inconsistent with its spiritual teaching. If the Govern- 
ment is Protestant but irresistible, as in Germany, the 
Papacy will accept and support it, provided the Church 
is left free from all State interference. If it is Catholic 
but Liberal, as in Spain under Seiior Sagasta, the Church 
will ally itself with the Ministry, provided nothing is 
done against what are regarded as the higher ecclesias- 
tical interests. If the Government is Republican and 
Agnostic, as in France, the Church will submit and wait, if 
only she is exempt from persecution. And if the popular 
movement, as in Ireland, is revolutionary, and on points even 
immoral, but carries all away, the Church will stand aloof 
from resistance, or even condone offences, if only she may be 
the ruling Church, and re-cement her sway over the young. 
These ideas, for some time past dominant in the Vatican, as 
we showed a fortnight since, have at last been accepted 
by the Episcopate—after, as we conceive, a period of 
silent but strenuous resistance—and already their effect 
is becoming patent to the world. In Germany, Prince 
Bismarck, in the strangely suggestive speech delivered on 
Monday to the Prussian House of Lords, formally with- 
drew from the contest with Rome, promised the total 
abolition of the May Laws, and deliberately eulogised the 
Papacy as far more impartial, more reasonable, and more 
statesmanlike than the local branches of the Catholic Church. 
We may be sure that the Chancellor has arranged for his 
reward, and that in future Parliamentary opposition to his 
plans though it cannot disappear, will be profoundly modified, 
the Ultramontane Centre, which holds the balance of power, 
either supporting him, or breaking into fragments, according 
to its members’ political ideas. In Spain, the Premier, 
who has just secured a majority in the elections, announced 
on Tuesday that, in consequence of the “ truly Christian” 
policy of Leo XIIL., Liberalism renounced its distrust of the 
clergy, and would seek a solution of the social problem, which 
was its most pressing business, in concert with them, and 
even in reliance on their initiative-—a declaration cordially 
endorsed by the Nuncio, and understood to mean that educa- 
tion will be Catholic, and that the Church will support the 
Monarchical Liberals and their Queen-Regent. In Ireland, 
finally, the Church has accepted Home-rule, has allied itself 
with the Parnellite party, and has, in return, been readmitted 
to a leading voice in the direction of the popular movement. 
The Catholic Primate, who two years ago was nobody, is to- 
day the second man in Ireland. The consideration offered by 
the Bishops in all three countries is large, in Ireland so large 
as to be inconsistent, in the judgment of many grave Catholics, 
with the claim of their Church to Divine guidance ; but it has 
been offered, and the expected rewards are beginning to flow 
in. In Germany, the Kulturkampf has ended; in Spain, 
education will be Catholic ; in Ireland, Dr. Walsh is, next to Mr. 
Parnell, the strongest person, and may yet supersede or dismiss 
his rival. 
Only in France is there hesitation or refusal. The Arch- 





bishop of Paris, Cardinal Guibert, in the astonishingly eloquent 
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manifesto which he published to France and the world last 
week, and which, but for the Irish Question, would have 
attracted all eyes even in Protestant England, offered on 
behalf of the Catholic Church to accept and support the 
Republic, if the Republic would cease from persecuting. 
If the State would be but tolerant, he and his clergy would 
cease to interest themselves in the form of the State. Nobody 
who knows anything of Cardinals, or Archbishops, or Rome, 
doubts that this manifesto had received the previous approval 
of the Papacy, or that it expressed a deliberate policy which 
should have been in the highest degree acceptable to Republi- 
cans, if only because it makes Republicanism possible to an 
Ultramontane. Yet what is the reply of the accredited 
representatives of the party? They voted on Tuesday, by 
340 to 187, that the Minister of Justice, in sending soldiers to 
close an unlicensed Catholic chapel—soldiers who fired a volley, 
killing one person and wounding five—was entirely in the 
right. Legallyyhe was in the right, as there is a law autho- 
rising the closing of such chapels, and the closing was resisted ; 
but it may be taken as certain that the police could have done 
the work, that the motive was to terrify two vicars who 
insisted that the chapel was wanted, and that, but that the 
recalcitrants were priests, such measures would never have been 
employed. The Minister, in fact, acted as if the priests were 
armed insurgents, and the Chamber, which will not fire on 
strikers who shed blood, approved his action. No one in 
France questions, though, of course, many justify, the animus 
of the proceeding, or doubts that the Radical majority intends 
to carry on the war against the Church by the same means,— 
that is, by the stringent application of every law, obsolete 
or new, which can in any way injure or affront the Church, or 
minimise her prestige in the eyes of the common people. All 
the Lent sermons preached in Paris this year are, for instance, 
to be reported by shorthand-writers to M. Goblet. Such conduct 
almost forces the clergy into opposition; and the puzzle to 
onlookers is why politicians who know that, and who not only 
recognise but exaggerate the power of the Church, should prefer 
to excite her unwilling hostility to the Republican system, 
rather than accept the peace—or, if you will, call it even truce 
—which she is at present offering. Many of the Republican 
Members are Opportunists who on any other subject will 
agree to almost any compromise ; many more are intensely 
solicitous of votes; and the vast majority are sincere in 
wishing the Republic to continue, yet rather than conclude a 
truce with the Church, they will endanger their seats, and the 
future of the system they admire. Why? Why, to be quite 
clear, do not Frenchmen adopt the course which Mr. J. Morley, 
in one of the most striking passages of his writings, said ought 
to be adopted ?— 

“You, he might have said to the priests—you have so debilitated 
the minds of men and women by your promises and your dreams, 
that many a generation must come and go before Europe can throw 
off the yoke of your superstition. But we promise you that they 
shall be generations of strenuous battle. We give you all the advan- 
tage that you can get from the sincerity and pious worth of the good 
and simple among you. We give you all that the bad among you 
may get by resort to the poisoned weapons of your profession and 
your traditions—its bribes to mental indolence, its hypocritical affecta- 
tions in the pulpit, its tyranny in the closet, its false speciousness in 
the world, its menace at the deathbed. With all these you may do 
your worst, and still humanity will escape you; still the conscience of 
the race will rise away from you, still the growth of brighter ideals 
and a nobler purpose will go on, leaving ever further and further 
behind them your dwarfed finality and leaden, moveless stereotype. 
We shall] pass you by on your flank, your fieriest darts will only spend 
themselves upon air. We will not attack you as Voltaire did. 
We will not exterminate you; we shall explain you. History will 
place your dogma in its class, above or below a hundred competing 
dogmas, exactly as the naturalist classifies his species. From being 
a conviction, it will sink to a curiosity ; from being a guide to millions 
of human lives, it will dwindle down to a chapter ina book. As 
history explains your dogma, so science will dry it up; the concep- 
tion of law will silently make the conception of the daily miracle of 
your altars seem impossible; the mental climate will gradually de- 
prive your symbols of your nourishment, and men will turn their 
backs upon your system, not because they confuted it, but because, 
like witchcraft or astrology, it has ceased to interest them. The 
great ship of your Church, once so stout and fair, and well laden 
with good destinies, is become a skeleton ship; it is a phantom hulk, 
with warped planks and sere canvas, and you who work it are no 
more than the ghosts of dead men, and at the hour when you seem to 
have reached the bay, down your ship will sink like lead or like 
stone to the deepest bottom.”—Critical Miscellanies (Chapman and 
Hall), Second Series, pp. 90-91. 

That would be the course natural to the French genius; and 
why upon this one question, which ought not to seem to them 
one of the first concern, are they so insensible to all arguments 
drawn from expediency, self-interest, and common-sense, that 
they are careless to keep up even an outward semblance of im- 





partiality, and are ready to treat men who are, at all event 
citizens, as if they were public enemies? The usual answer i 
that they are fanatics for irreligion, that they positively 
hate the system of thought of which the Church is th, 
exponent, and that opportunity offering the expression of 
this hatred gives them deep gratification. They feel when 
insulting the Church as Parnellites feel when irritatin 
England, or as roughs feel when jeering at respectables 
That explanation is, no doubt, partially true. The French. 
man’s dislike of Christianity, when he dislikes it, is constantly a 
fanaticism, an impulse which, like some Orangemen’s hatred of 
Rome, seems irrepressible by time, opportunity, or place 
He loathes it, and wants to express his loathing, even 
if he is, as Minister of Religion, responsible for main. 
taining the detested system. He thinks of it as, no 
doubt, the Christian Bishops once thought of the dying 
Paganism, as an evil and detestable thing, a baleful super. 
stition; and as it is not strong enough to fight, he desires to 
extinguish it by force. If he could make it penal to attend 
the Mass, he would, just as the Christian Emperors made it 
penal to attend sacrifices to Venus or to Jove. That is 
true, and is the secret, in part, of the aggressive irreligion of 
France ; but there is, we believe, something more. Persecu- 
tion of this kind is so alien to the modern spirit, and the 
conviction of the French majority that Christianity is dead is 
so complete, that something more is required to explain 
a malignity which sometimes seems hardly sane,—as, for 
example, when a Republican Atheist of the advanced type is 
threatened with boycotting for attending the religious por- 
tion of his daughter’s marriage, which, nevertheless, he is not 
expected to forbid. That something is the adoption with 
hearty faith of another creed, which the agnostic Frenchman 
calls sometimes Science, sometimes Enlightenment, and some- 
times Modern Thought, which he believes to be absolutely true, 
and from which, if it could only be made triumphant, he 
expects the happy and contented earth—the Utopia, in fact— 
which the Frenchman since 1789 has never long ceased to 
seek. He looks through and beyond Christianity to a world 
which he thinks will be a happier one for him, and will 
not, even to protect his political system, give up or postpone 
his dream. He even grows restless when at rest, seeks oppor- 
tunities of removing the obstacle, and regards every blow, no 
matter how feeble, as a help towards a clearance. He cannot 
be patient, cannot tolerate, cannot wait for a slow movement 
of opinion, which he nevertheless believes to be all on his side, 
because he hopes to establish another and wiser system, which 
will rid him of the evils he feels. The enthusiasm which 
the Socialist feels against society as an obstacle in the 
way of his millennium, when all shall labour and none 
be superior, is felt by the French Atheist against religion, 
and the Church which is the only teacher of religion 
that he knows. There is hope inside his strange fanaticism, 
the hope of the visionary, and unless we recognise that 
as well as the hatred, we shall never understand why the 
Frenchman enjoys blows at the Church which seem unworthy 
of his intelligence, why he rejects truce even when truce would 
prosper him, and what is the real extent of the danger that 
one great European country, full of vivid life and intellectual 
energy, may break utterly away from Christianity, and estab- 
lish in the centre of Europe a civilisation with no restraints 
save “reason”—which means the opinion of the majority— 
and “ scientific truth,” which means the conjectured result of 
inductive experiments in living. 


THE TRIAL OF THE SOCIALISTS. 


HE result of the Socialist trial leaves one with a feeling 
that substantial justice has been done in a rather clumsy 
and confusing way. The four defendants are mischievous 
enough, but they are not very formidable; and if they had 
got their strict deserts, society might have seemed to be giving 
too much importance to an organisation which jumped for one 
day into notoriety by reason of an accidental association with 
a class of persons who are really formidable, though for quite 
different reasons. As it was, Mr. Hyndman and his friends 
were fortunate at every stage of the trial. The Crown counsel, 
the Judge, and the jury all did them a good turn when 
they could. No charge was pressed which there was a decent 
excuse for withdrawing; as regards the charges that were 
pressed, the law was explained in the way most favourable to 
the defendants ; and even the two to whom the use of “highly 
inflammatory” language was brought home, were acquitted of 
any seditious intent. 
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What was really in the minds alike of the Judge and of the 
jury, we take to be this. The four defendants, or some of 
them, spoke in a very violent and imprudent manner ; and if 
the crowd which afterwards amused itself first by breaking 
windows, and then by plundering shops, had consisted of 
Socialists, we doubt whether the absence of any intention to 
incite them to these acts would have secured an acquittal. 
It is clear, however, that the members of Mr. Hyndman’s 
Federation were not the actual offenders,—possibly because 
they are not numerous enough to do so much damage. There- 
fore, as regards the people whom the defendants meant to 
address, and perhaps believed themselves to ve addressing, 
their words had no effect. Left to themselves, the audience 
would have gone home after a march through Pall Mail and 
Piccadilly, and a second meeting in Hyde Park. So far, then, 
no incitement was given, and none was taken. Unfortunately, 
the meeting in Trafalgar Square had two innocent elements, 
and one element which was not at all innocent. The Fair- 
traders and the Socialists came there to air their several 
economical fallacies, but in their company came a large 
contingent of the criminal and semi-criminal classes, Thus 
we have, on the one hand, a crowd which listened 
to the defendants, but committed no violence; and on 
the other, a crowd which did commit violence, but was 
quite uninfluenced by the defendants, The rule that a 
man must be taken to intend the natural consequences of 
his acts is difficult of application in such a case as this. If a 
Socialist orator makes a violent speech at a Socialist meeting, 
and the Socialists present thereupon go off and sack a neigh- 
bour’s shop, the Judge would probably tell a jury that there 
was a clear connection between cause and effect. But if 
among the listeners are some professional thieves, who have 
come there with the intention of sacking a neighbouring shop 
while the attention of the police is otherwise engaged, the 
Judge would probably hold that the connection between the 
Socialist orator and the thieves was not sufliciently clear. 
This is very much what scems to have happened here. There 
were really two crowds, an inflamed one and an uninflamed 
one. The inflammatory language was addressed to the un- 
inflamed crowd. The inflamed crowd was not moved to do 
what it did by the inflammatory language. 

In a case which, after all, is not a very important one, it is 
not the verdict that matters so much, as the exposition of the 
law by the Judge. That remains, and is referred to long after 
the verdict is forgotten. From this point of view there are 
one or two passages in Mr. Justice Cave’s summing-up which 
either lay down the law incorrectly or lay down correctly a 
law which ought to be altered. Mr. Justice Cave took his 
definition of seditious language from Mr. Justice Stephen’s 
digest, explaining that he did so because Mr. Justice 
Stephen had a greater knowledge of Criminal Law than 
any other Judge, and because what he said had been 
submitted to and approved by the other Judges, who were 
engaged with him in drafting a criminal code. Now, to 
make out the charge of speaking seditious words, there must 
be a seditious intent on the part of the speaker, and Mr. 
Justice Cave had consequently to define what constitutes 
intention. The Attorney-General had argued that even if the 
defendants had not contemplated the disorder that followed 
upon their speeches, yet it was the natural consequence of the 
words they used, and therefore they were responsible for it. 
With this Mr. Justice Cave was not able to agree, at least not 
without limitations. It is a good working rule to say that a 
man must be taken to intend the natural consequences of his 
act, but it is not a rule which a jury can follow, if it is 
shown from other circumstances that he did nct intend them. 
In saying this, Mr. Justice Cave altogether abandons the 
authority by whom he professes to be guided. In the very 
“Digest of the Cziminal Law” from which Mr. Justice Cave 
had taken his definition of seditious words, there occurs this 
plain definition of seditious intention :—‘ Every person must 
be deemed to intend the consequences which would naturally 
follow from his conduct at the time and under the circum- 
stances in which he so conducted himself.” This is precisely 
the definition objected to by Mr. Justice Cave when put for- 
ward by the Attorney-General. There is no mention in it 
of rebutting evidence to show that the accused did not actually 
intend the natura! consequences of his act. To Mr. Justice 
Stephen, the rule appears universal, and dictated by common, 
sense ; to Mr. Justice Cave, it appears at times not to rise above 

the level of a legal fiction. This is not an ordinary case of 
doctors disagreeing. Mr. Justice Cave has lifted it out of this 
category by the place he himself assigns to the work from 











which it is taken. The Judges, he says, to whom Mr. Justice 
Stephen’s statement of the law was submitted have declared 
that it is an accurate version of the law as it stands. This 
being so, it is strange that Mr. Justice Cave should have 
thrown the definition over for no better reason than that it is 
the intent that makes the offence, not the consequences. Mr. 
Justice Stephen nowhere denies this. All he says is that 
where there is a difficulty in proving the intent, it is to be 
inferred from the consequences, if they have been such as 
would naturally follow from the act charged. If a man uses 
seditious words under circumstances which leave no doubt as 
to their having been said with seditious intent, there is no 
need to consider the consequences; but ifAhg pleads that he 
had no seditious intention, or if the ciredmstances leave it 
doubtful what his precise intention was, then Mr. Justice 
Stephen’s rule comes in. It only becomes applicable, in 
fact, at the point where Mr. Justice Cave is of opinion that it 
is suspended. 

At all events, whether Mr. Justice Cave or Mr. Justice 
Stephen be right in their definition of what the law is, we 
have no doubt what the law ought to be. If men are once 
allowed to show that they did not intend the natural conse- 
quences of their acts, an unlimited and most mischievous field 
is opened for human ingenuity. Wherever it is fairly possible 
that a speech may produce one of two effects, the force of 
the motive for not making it will be greatly reduced. <A 
daring man will be much more inclined to risk breaking 
the law if he knows that, whatever happens, he has only to 
show that he meant something different. The law punishes 
a miner who sets fire to a dangerous mine by carrying into it 
a naked lamp, without any reference to the fact, however 
abundantly shown from other circumstances, that he only 
meant to light his pipe by it; and the law will do well to 
punish Socialist orators when their speeches are followed by 
acts of violence, without any reference to the fact that they 
only meant to stimulate subscriptions, or to become notorious, 
The object of the Criminal Law is to prevent the commission 
of crime; and if this object is best served by resort to a legal 
fiction, we ought to be glad that legal fictions can be turned 
to such useful account. Socialist speakers know as well as 
anybody else how to draw the line between language that is, 
and language that is not, calculated to lead to violence ; but if 
the fact that violence follows is treated as having no bearing 
on the controversy, their ability to recognise this distinction 
will die out for want of use. 


THE GERMAN PEASANTRY. 

VERY interesting Report on the condition of the peasantry 

of the German Empire has been written by the Vicomte 
Rorrie de Beaucaire, Secretary of the French Embassy at 
Berlin. It is the first of a series of Reports which the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs has directed the representatives of 
France in foreign countries to prepare, at the instance of the 
Minister of Agriculture, who is anxious to gain information as 
to the best means of ameliorating the condition of the French 
rural labourers, so as to render them contented with country 
life, and thus to check that excessive migration to the towns 
which is at least as great a trouble in France as it is in our 
own country. An examination of the population statistics 
shows that there had been in Germany, at any rate up to 
1880, a considerable drain from the rural districts to the 
towns. Putting all places of more than 2,000 inhabitants in 
the latter category, the Vicomte found that from 1871 to 
1880, the rural population had been nearly stationary, the 
numbers being 26,219,552 in the former year, and 26,513,531 
in the latter; while in the urban districts there was a large 
increase, from 14,790,798 to 18,750,530. In proportion to 
the total population, the number of rural inhabitants was 
63°93 per cent. in 1871, and 58-61 per cent. in 1880; whereas 
the urban population had risen from 36:1 per cent. in 1871, 
to 41:4 per cent. in 1880. Since 1880, there is reason to 
believe that the migration has been checked, though not 
stopped ; but apparently no later exact statistics than those of 
that year were available to the writer of the Report. As in 
France and in England, the migration has been chiefly to the 
large towns of Germany, those containing 100,000 inhabitants 
or more, in which the per-centage of people to the total popu- 
lation of the Empire rose from 4°83 in 1871, to 7:24 in 1880. 
Attention is also called to the emigration to foreign countries 
and German Colonies, which rose from 75,912 in 1871, to 
210,547 in 1881. The average annual increase of population 
in Germany is 493,360, nearly half of which number left the 
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country in 1881, in spite of all possible indirect impediments 
placed in the way of emigration by the Government. 

The next division of the inquiry was as to the consequences 
of the migration of rural labourers to the towns, and particu- 
larly as to the effect upon agricultural wages, This inquiry 
was somewhat complicated by the fact that in many parts of 
Germany farm wages are paid partly or wholly in kind. There 
appears to have been a general rise in wages during the past 
twenty years, though recently there has been a drop in some 
parts of the country. From 1s. 6d. to 2s. per day without 
food, and about half as much with food, appear to be the 
most common rates of wages for men, women getting from 
one-half to two-thirds of the men’s wages. Men employed 
by the year, living with their masters, commonly get from £10 
to £15 a year. In some parts of the country there are lower, 
and in other parts higher, wages than these, both by the day 
and by the year. As little as 10d. to 1s. per day is paid in 
some districts, but generally with food and beer, or beer only. 
Where the beetroot is cultivated, wages are generally higher 
than any mentioned above, as much as 2s. 6d. a day, doubled 
in harvest, or £25 a year in the house, being paid. It is to 
be borne in mind that many of the day-labourers have little 
plots of land of their own, while in other cases it is the custom 
of their employers to let small plots to them at low rents. 
Labour appears to be plentiful in nearly all parts of the German 
Empire. 

In France, through the migration of agricultural workmen 
to the towns, labour in many districts is scarce, and the 
farmers complain that wages have risen beyond what they can 
afford to pay. The question, then, was, why the same results 
had not followed the like migration in Germany. In answer- 
ing this, the Vicomte de Beaucaire first points out that, while 
the rural population in France decreased from 24,928,392 in 
1876, to 24,575,506 in 1881, that of Cermany, as already 
shown, had not ceased to increase slightly, in spite of the drain 
upon it. It is true that the density of population in the rural 
districts of Germany is only slightly greater than it is in 
France, being 49:07 per square kilométre in the former, to 
46°48 in the latter ; but a density ample for one country is not 
necessarily so for another country, and there must be a difference 
in the effects upon wages of a growing population, with its 
increasing need of employment, and a diminishing population, 
with its decreasing demand for work. In addition, the Vicomte 
gives some special reasons to account for the general abundance 
of labourin Germany. He points out that the system of inherit- 
ance by the eldest or youngest son, prevailing throughout the 
greater part of Germany, throws a greater number of young 
men upon the labour market than the system of equal division 
of landed property current in France, only partially operative 
though it be. He also lays some stress upon the fact that the 
German peasant-proprietors are usually heavily indebted to the 
village usurers, a class of parasites unknown in France, and 
that they are for that reason obliged to earn all that they can 
by labour for ofher persons, in order to meet their liabilities. 
Still, the fact |that, somehow, the temptation to leave the 
rural districts is less powerful in Germany than it is in 
France, remains to be accounted for, and the explanations 
given to account for this difference form the most interesting 
portion of the Report before us, 

Among the causes of the comparative contentment of the 
German peasantry, according to the Vicomte de Beaucaire, 
greater simplicity of manners and a lower standard of living 
than prevail in France are to be considered. Attention is also 
called to the happy relations existing between the great pro- 
prietors and the peasantry. These relations appear to be of a 
patriarchal character. The peasants regard the great land- 
owners with reverence and without envy, and there never has 
been any bad feeling between the two classes. It is true that 
there has been a revolution of the German land system, and 
that those who were once serfs have been set free; but that 
revolution was effected for, and not by, the peasantry, who 
were never roused, as the people of France were, to rise against 
and overthrow those who had power over them. Thus, there 
has not been anything to embitter the patriarchal relations, 
which date from a remote period, and while the peasant still 
looks up to the great proprietor, the latter, in his turn, still 
discharges to a great extent the functions of a petty providence 
which were expected of his ancestor who was the lord of many 
serfs. The wealthy proprietors support hospitals and schools, 
pension off in old age the men who have worked for them in 
the prime of life, and exercise charity and kindness among the 
people on their estates, all known to them personally. The 
smaller landowners often approach the peasants in their mode 
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of living, speak their language, hunt with them, dress but little 


better, and generally treat them pretty well as equals. Polj. 
ticians, too, though not always wisely, have done their utmost 
to give contentment to the German peasantry, the peasant 
having for some years been as great a favourite among politicians 
in Germany as he is at the present time in England. Various 
schemes for his benefit have been carried out,—some with 
advantage and others without good effect. The Vicomtg 
writes :—“ To-day, in the whole Empire, a great movement 
of opinion, a little artificial, perhaps, at the outset, but 
none the less genuine, exists in favour of the agricultural 
classes. Everything falls in with this current of thought,— 
the laws proposed in the Chambers, measures taken by the 
Executive, enterprises due to private initiative.’ Numerous 
associations have been created among the peasants to protect 
their interests and to promote the advancement of agriculture, 
Gifts of lands by individuals have been common, and the use 
of plots of land in return for services rendered has been fre- 
quently granted. These advantages, and the creation of agri- 
cultural labour colonies, in the opinion of the Vicomte de 
Beaucaire, have done more to retain agricultural labourers in 
the rural districts than all the efforts made by the State. One 
great project of the Prussian Government, of which marvels 
were expected, is described as a failure. When M. Camp- 
hausen was Minister of Finances, he caused to be detached 
from the Crown lands in Pomerania parcels of land small 
enough to be easily purchased by the peasants; but either 
because the price was set too high, or because funds were lacking 
among the inhabitants of the district, the scheme did not 
answer its purpose. In East Prussia, too, similar offers of 
land were made, with no other result than to attract from 
Russian Poland a number of purchasers, whose arrival caused 
great dissatisfaction among the German inhabitants. These 
failures discouraged similar schemes that would have been 
carried out elsewhere; but it is believed by many of their 
advocates that they would have succeeded if the purchase- 
money had been advanced by the State. Other attempts to 
give contentment to the peasantry are duties on foreign corn, 
lately increased, duties on most oiher foreign agricultural 
products, and the reduction of taxes specially burdensome to 
inhabitants of the rural districts. The shifting of the burden 
of taxation to a considerable extent from real to personal 
property is strongly advocated, and one of the projects having 
this object in view, that of taxing the operations of the 
Bourse, has lately been agreed to by Parliament. Another 
measure adopted for the advantage of the cultivators 
is the creation of the Superior Council of Agriculture 
(Landwirthschaftsrath). Recently, too, much attention has 
been given by the Government to the proposed formation 
of agricultural credit banks generally throughout the Empire. 
For many years banks, some guaranteed by the State and some 
private, which advance money to landed proprietors, large 
and small, on mortgage or other satisfactory security, have 
existed in all the provinces of Germany ; but for some reasons 
they have not been used very generally by the peasant- 
proprietors, who still go to the village usurers for advances, 
which they can obtain only at ruinous interest. At present the 
institutions of the kind which have proved most suitable to 
the requirements of the small cultivators are the mutual loan 
banks, first established by M. Raiffeisen, and already existing 
in considerable numbers in several provinces of Germany. On 
account of the smallness of the capital possessed by these 
institutions, however, it is feared that they would not be able 
to withstand a serious financial crisis; and for that reason the 
Government has but slightly encouraged them. 

As in other countries where peasant-proprietorship prevails, 
the excessive division of land has occasioned much distress in 
Germany. In the districts of Tréves and Coblentz 4,972,420 
morgen are divided into 8,065,369 parcels, or an average of 
about half an acre to each little holding. Several parcels are 
sometimes owned by one proprietor; but the inconvenience of 
the separated plots is very great. Since the beginning of the 
present century various laws have been framed to check such 
excessive subdivision as this, the most recent being an Act 
passed in 1885. Some good has been done by this legislation, 
especially by that promoting exchanges of plots among 
proprietors who own scattered portions of land, and the law of 
primogeniture, where it exists, has also checked excessive sub- 
division; but the evil has increased in spite of all checks. 
Where the law of compulsory division exists, it is now proposed 
to extend the right of bequest by the father of a family which 
is in force in a portion of the Empire. In summing up his 
interesting article, the Vicomte de Beaucaire says that although 
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the migration of rural labourers to the towns has been com- 
plained of in Germany, as in France, it has not produced such 
injurious results in the former country as in the latter, and it 
is, moreover, slackening at the present time. The means taken, 
and those likely to be adopted, for rendering the lot of the 
German peasantry more satisfactory than it has been are, he 
thinks, likely to effect their purpose, and he sees no reason to 
fear, at any rate in the near future, any such depopulation of 
the rural districts as would threaten the prosperity of 
agriculture. 


IS THE SUPERNATURAL NATURAL? 

SINGULARLY able essay on “ Science and the Super- 
natural,” by Professor A. J. Du Bois, “ of the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale College,” has been republished in 
England, “ at the earnest desire of several College Professors,” 
in the form of a sixpenny pamphlet, by James Clarke and Co., 
of Fleet Street. It is a pamphlet well worth reading, for Mr. 
Du Bois knows precisely what he means, and is endowed with 
the power of very clear exposition. The general drift of his 
pamphlet is clear enough. Science, he thinks, is quite right in 
“assuming” “the ‘methods’ or sequences of Nature to be 
uniform and continuous, so that from a part we can infer the 
whole.” My. Da Bois goes further, and asserts that, “ when 
proceeding upon such an assumption we find the results 
always to coincide with experience as that limited experi- 
ence enlarges, our initial assumption gains in probability, 
until the conviction of its trath becomes irresistible, and we 
accept it as ‘proved.’ This, then, is the fundamental basis of 
all science,—an assumption of uniformity and continuity, the 
cumulative proof of which has become so strong that it has pro- 
duced conviction.” We shall show presently why we hold that 
Mr. Du Bois is going far beyond the legitimate range of evidence 
in asserting that the assumption of “ uniformity and continuity ” 
for all departments of life is, in any sense in which the phrase 
is intelligible at all, we do not say so much as proved, but even 
rendered probable. But for the moment we wish only to explain 
Mr. Da Bois’s view, not to comment on it. He goes on to state 
that he accepts this view, but that he regards the theological 
hypothesis,—the hypothesis of the existence of a Divine will as 
the ground of the universe,—to be not only not inconsistent, but 
in the highest degree harmonious with it. Only he does not believe 
in God as outside Nature, but in God as constituting Nature, 
in a Divine will ix Nature, not above Nature. For Mr. Du Bois, 
the “supernatural” is a mistaken term, a mere misnomer. 
“There is a spiritual world,” he says,—“ we grant it! But 
that world, we say, must be a world of law,--a natural, not a 
supernatural world. ‘The spirit is distinct from matter,’—we 
grant it! But it must be subject to law none the less. Let us 
seek the laws, not shirk the issues. If the law of continuity is 
true, it is true throughout its whole extent,—the law of laws,— 
and the spiritual itself is natural, not supernatural; and of the 
natural it is given us even in this world to know.” Mr. Du 
Bois goes on to point out that all forces of which we know the 
method at all, really act at a distance,—the very thing which 
Newton at first thought so unintelligible and incredible. 
Not only does the force which we speak of under the 
name of gravitation connect particles of matter separated 
by millions and billions of miles, so that unquestionably 
the matter in the most distant constellation in the universe 
1s at this moment pulling at the pen and the fingers with 
which I write; but more than this, the force of repulsion 
which prevents atoms from being concentrated in a point, 
always acts at a distance too, so that when my fingers appear 
to clasp the pen, really there is a very small, but a perfectly 
appreciable, space between the fingers and the pen, the pen re- 
pelling the fingers and the fingers the pen, so that what we call 
contact is nothing but infinitesimal distance. Mr. Du Bois uses 
this law of force that it always acts from a distance to show that 
there is no breach of analogy, but a perfect fulfilment of analogy, 
in supposing that the human will really sets the nerves, and 
therefore the arm, in motion, probably by altering the arrange- 
ment of the purticles of the brain tissue, though an actual contact 
between a spiritual entity like the will, and the brain-atoms which 
are supposed to change their relative position in all brain activity, 
may be inconceivable. Let it be inconceivable; it is quite 
unnecessary to suppose such actual contact, for even in relation 
to purely physical forces, if such forces there be, there is no 
actual contact. The sun which attracts the earth attracts it 
Without touching it. The bDilliard-ball which is supposed to 





strike, and does propel, another billiard-ball, is never in actual 
contact wit) it, but only near enough to it to exert the repulsion 
which very close atoms exercise upon each other. Therefore, the 
‘supposed inconceivability of the action of will on particles of 
matter is no difficulty. It is just as conceivable as the action of 
one particle of matter over another without touching it. Every 
particle of matter pulls every other particle, till it is near enough 
to begin pushing it away again. And true material contact 
never takes place. Why, then, is it more difficult to suppose 
that particles in the brain change their position at the command 
of a spiritual will which cannot really handle them, than to 
suppose that one particle of matter stretches out into the 
infinite spaces to pull another, and then pushes it away before 
they can really unite? Thus Mr. Du Bois constructs an 
hypothesis that all Nature is but the framework played upon 
by the Divine Will, just as the particles in a man’s brain are 
played upon by the human will in ordinary volition :— 

“The question of automatonism may still remain open; we may 
concede man to be a machine, but one very essential part of our con- 
ception of a machine, viz., its relation to a contriver and constructor, 
still remains to be disposed of, and I think I may at this point con- 
sistently refuse to be led astray into debateable land, which lies ont- 
side the domain of the argument. It is a free will exterior to man’s 
that isin question. And the real difficulty—accepting this will as 
necessarily conscious and intelligent—is to reconcile this with uni- 
formity of naturallaw...... Even man’s will would thus be con- 
sistent with uniformity were man’s knowledge complete. How about 
the freedom of such will? By freedom we do not mean absence 
from constraint, but simply and absolutely selj-controlled,—not affected 
by exterior circumstances. Now to such a will as we speak of there 
could be no exterior circumstances, because all circumstances are due 
to it. If such a will is free, its invariable action would imply not 
only complete knowledge but unchanging purpose. Our intelligent 
conscious will, then, must be complete in knowledge and single in 
Purpose... « . « « Such an hypothesis or induction, of will based upon 
complete knowledge of the past, to which past in its entirety 
it is exterior, and self-controlled by unchanging purpose—to 
which matter is obedient—accounts for the continuity of causation 
and of sequence, as well as for the ‘ intellectual necessity’ which 
demands such continuity. Incomprehensible discontinuity disappears 
in the light of this induction, and the circle of the sciences is com- 
plete. The loop is filled up by its connecting link. While in no 
degree limiting the field of scientific researcb, it must ever lie back 
of and embrace the whole field. In the light of this induction, action 
at a distance—‘ the great stumbling-block of science to-day ’—stands 
out as the visible expression, in terms of matter, of underlying will. 
Not a will apart from Nature—not the supernatural contradicting 
the unfailing regularity of Nature, ‘inverfering’ with Nature’s laws— 
but a will in Nature, of which these laws are the unchanging visible 
expression,” 

Such is Mr. Du Bois’s theory of the reconciliation of science with 
theology. 

There is a good deal in his view which appears to us not only 
ingenious, but true, and especially the remark that action ata 
distance being now proved to be the general law of all force,— 
though sometimes the distance is infinite and sometimes in- 
finitesimal,—there is no more mystery in attributing the action 
of the brain to the will, than in attributing the attraction or 
repulsion of one particle by another to a cause which is always 
separated from the effect by an intermediate space, either large 
or small. But when Mr. Du Bois goes on to say that his sup- 
position that all physical change in Nature is a natural outcome 
of the spiritual force of God, reconciles science with theology, 
we must remark that he succeeds only either by giving up 
“ uniformity ” in the only sense in which science cares for the 
word, or else by giving up theology in the only sense in which 
theologians care for the word. Science means by uniformity a 
uniformity such that, given precisely the same p/iysical antece- 
dents, the physical consequent must be identical. If that be 
Mr. Du Bois’s own view, the universal knowledge which he 
imputes to the underlying Will at the back of the universe does 
not in the least ensure this kind of uniformity, for to such 
supreme knowledge the difference in the condition of human 
minds and characters may,—and as we should have said, must, 
—involve the profoundest differences in the resulting volition, 

and not unfrequently in the resulting physical event. Let us 
push the analogy from the best-informed human will. A good 
father will not always make even the same physical arrange- 
ments in his household for a child of one type of faults and 
virtues, which he would make for a child of very different 
faults and virtues. If the Divine Will be perfect in its know- 
ledge, and perfect in its beneficence, it will not make the 
physical order the same for all, without regard to the moral order. 
But if Mr. Du Bois only means that the same antecedents, 
spiritual, moral, and physical antecedents being all equally 





included, will, with a perfect Will at the foundation of the uni- 
verse, result in the same consequents, then that is not enough 
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for the purpose of the scientific man. What he maintains is some- 
thing very different—namely, that the physical antecedents taken 
alone, being absolutely the same, the physical consequents must 
always be the same, however vast the difference between the moral 
requirements of different men. And this, very far from being in 
any sense proved, is not even sufficiently within the range of our 
observation to be rendered probable. As Mr. Du Bois very 
justly says, there are various different levels in the upward 
progress of life, at which the links between different species of 
phenomena are utterly wanting. No one has been able to detect 
the causal link between the inorganic and the organic world; 
no one has been able to detect the causal link between physical 
life and mental consciousness ; no one has been able to detect 
the causal link between automatic consciousness and deliberate 
volition. At all these different stages there is a great chasm 
between the antecedents and the consequent, and at all these 
stages, therefore, there is ample room for the habitual inter- 
position of spiritual and moral influence from above, without 
even the possibility that men should be startled by the appear. 
ance of discontinuity or miracle, to say nothing of those cases 
where there seem to be real deviations from customary order,—- 
deviations which men have usually recognised as miraculous. 
It is utterly unjustifiable, ia the present state of our know- 
ledge, to deny, as if they were irreconcileable with science, 
those startling phenomena which are, ordinarily at least, called 
miraculous. And Mr. Du Bois’s theory must break down either 
on the physical side, and be rejected by the world of science, 
or on the moral and spiritual side, and be rejected by the 
theologians. 

Moreover, as we ventured to hint at the opening of our 
article, a view which concedes to the man of science that human 
freedom is a dream, and man really an automaton, is simply 
incompatible with any view of human character which the 
Christian theology assumes or can tolerate. The doctrine of 
sin loses all its meaning under the light of such an assumption, 
and the doctrine of redemption with it. It will be found that 
the very essence of theology consists in the revelation of a Will 
that desires human righteousness and that hates human iniquity. 
If this Will be denied, what has always been implied in super- 
naturalism—namely, that God adapts his rule to the exigencies 
of human limitation, and seeks to reclaim man by using not 
merely the moral but the physical world in the work of reclaiming 
him, by adapting his government in all spheres to the necessities 
and frailties of our race,—then surely, all the qualities for 
which the Christian theology contends, are denied to God. 
With all our admiration for Mr. Du Bois’s ability, we cannot 
admit that he has succeeded in the task that he set himself. 
But he has undoubtedly achieved something in the way of 
lightening the difficulty in the supposition that material nature 
corresponds to the constancy of the Divine volition, much as 
the human body corresponds to the inconstancy and fickleness 
of human volition. 


THE FUTURE OF “SOCIETY.” 

T has chanced to the writer to read recently a number of 
memoirs, biographies, and sketches, all intended to describe 
“society ” in its technical sense,—the upper society, that is, of 
great capitals, the large group of more or less idle persons 
which in every European country has drawn together round the 
centre of affairs, be it Court, Parliament, or conspicuous person, 
has called itself and thought itself ‘ the world,” has given laws 
to manners, and greatly influenced morals, and in all ages has 
attracted to itself for no obvious reason an exceptional attention 
and regard. It is not an interesting study, except for an object, 
and one is soon startled to see how little variety it presents; but 
it is impossible to read such accounts without noticing that 
“society ” in its limited sense, though without demonstrable 
raison d’étre, is apparently indestructible, or wondering whether, 
if indestructible, it will, as time advances, grow worse or better. 
The closer you study European history, the more certain are 
you to find a limited yet large circle which surrounds the centre 
of power, which claims for itself most of the enjoyments of life 
and secures them, which the millions around regard with 
admiration, or envy, or occasionally savage hatred, but which 
itself does little or nothing to draw to itself that exceptional 
attention. It simply is, and continues to be, floating at the 
top, apparently without effort, and though rapidly fluctuating 
in its components, still marked by the presence of cunstituents, 
such as the great families, which hardly change. It is always 


vicious, and always in want of fresh supplies of cash, which it 
wastes profusely ; yet it does not pass away. You find it as power. 
ful round Charles the Bold, or Philip IL., or Henri Quatre, as round 
Louis XV. or Napoleon III.,as marked in the time of Charles IT. 
as of Queen Victoria, and, allowing for differences of manners, 
always with the same characteristics. All within it are seeking 
distraction ; all are self-willed and in a way lawless, yet without 
independence; and all, as a body, seek money. The satirists 
of to-day who describe Berlin, Vienna, Paris, and London all 
notice the money-greed of “ society,” the intrusion into jt 
because they bring money of vulgar Jews, the taint of jobbing 
which sticks to some of its real and most of its factitiougs 
eminencies; but all that is very old. Legacy-hunting was aq 
trade with the Roman aristocracy ; society in the Middle Ages 
hungered for grants of land, heiresses, appanages, and 
Court pensions; the grand society of Louis XIV. courted 
Farmers-general as the little society of M. Grévy courts 
German and Levantine Jews; and contracts were competed for 
by courtiers two hundred years ago, as “ concessions” and “ early 
information” are now. There is no change in objects, and as 
to methods, there is probably an improvement. Cruelty has 
been struck out of the list of permissible distractions; sexual 
vice, if still a motive-power, is far less cynically coarse ; luxury 
has got itself a varnish of refinement from art, which is some- 
times genuine; and idleness, though still dominant, is broken 
by a quantity of thin but harmless intellectual interests, 
Whatever the change, however, “ society” has lasted on. It 
has survived all political events. It emerged smiling, in- 
teresting, and corrupt from the cataclysm of the French 
Revolution, which for one short hour did completely submerge 
it; it remains unaffected by the slow decay of the prestige of 
birth; and we see no sign that it is seriously threatened by the 
progress of democracy. National poverty, one would think, 
would weaken it ; but it never was more conspicuous than under 
the Directory, when nobody had anything ; and it was rampant 
in Berlin when, after the French invasion, fortunes were not, 
and £100 a year was a salary coveted by great persons. 


Will “society ” ever get better? History does not suggest 
hope, for even religious revivals have only touched it for a 
moment; misfortunes have never sobered it, as witness the history 
of the French (migi’s princes and nobles; and the progress of 
intelligence has but made its amusements a little more varied. 
Indeed, if we were to calculate closely, a probability would 
become visible that “ society ” might grow a little worse. It 
attracts wealth more than ever. It grows more sceptical than 
it did. It is becoming cynical under the microscope to which it 
is exposed, its members feeling that if they are to enjoy at all 
they must disregard opinion; and it is deriving from the progress 
of democracy a new and evil strength. That progress ostracises 
hundreds who would, but for it, seek public careers; and they, 
with their strength for work, seclude themselves in society, retir- 
ing, asit were, from a befouled arena to the drawing-room, to which 
they bring the invigoration of their capacities, and a new con- 
tempt for the inferior crowd outside. When, asin some circles in 
France, in the best circles in America, and, alas! in one or two 
enlarging circles in England, it has become good form to be of 
society, and bad form to be of politics, ‘society ” gains for 
itself a temporary reinvigoration. It has absorbed men and 
women too good for it, and waxes fat on wasted brains. 
There should be deterioration in those circumstances of 
the hour, in the cosmopolitan character which the great life 
assumes—your cosmopolitan usually learning all vices, be- 
cause released from the pressure of all national opinions 
—and in the growing pressure of true pessimistic thought, the 
thought which doubts whether in a world like this the indi- 
vidual can do anything worth doing except ransack earth for 
dainties, curios, and beautiful objects, or inquire with a 
curiosity which lasts five minutes whether a peep outside the 
world is iadeed a possibility. There will doubtless be antiseptic 
palliatives found—war, for example, has repeatedly been one, 
and occasionally, in movarchical countries, Court influence— 
but for those who reject mere anticipations and try to calculate, 
the signs are by no means hopeful. The necessity for work of 
which social speculators write may come; but it has never come 
yet, except for periods positively,as well as comparatively trifling, 
the wildest convulsion always ending all through history in the 
reappearance of the gilt foam on the surface of the Maelstrom, 
and wealth growing hourly more secure from its impalpability 
and the habit of cosmopolitan distribution. Democrats can seize 
the noble’s ten thousand acres, but how touch the hundred thou- 
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a 
gand pounds he holds in each of a dozen nation’s stocks? Keenand 
pitiless are the Irish enemies of wealth, but they will not get Lord 
Dunraven’s ranches for a!l that. We see no calculable ground of 
hope, unless it be this, that society, inits technical sense, tendsever 
to grow larger ; that its size involves intolerable labour, such as 
Mr. T. Child describes in this month’s Fortnightly ; and that, as 
society abhors Jabour, it may in self-defence split into coteries 
go numerous as to allow good and bad, frivolous and intel- 
lectual, alike their way, and so become a microcosm of the 
world. That is happening now in England. and may 
happen everywhere, though it is more checked abroad than 
here by the tendency of the good to become “devout” and 
drop out of society altogether. That another change will also 
arrive we feel convinced, though many of our readers may 
smile contempt of the opinion; but whether it will be beneficial 
is matter of speculation. So many are the wealthy, so numer- 
ous the cultivated, so crowded the entertainers, that sooner 
or later the one incommunicable quality—the old preroga- 
tive of pedigree, which has so repeatedly asserted and re- 
asserted itself in the history of mankind—will once more 
assume importance. All the scientific theorising which now 
so influences opinion tends that way, and so does the publicity 
which places families as well as persons under a painful electric 
light. But then, the growth of respcet for birth may make 
society more corrupt instead of better, that sentiment always 
developing in its objects one of two impulses, the first of which 
is expressed in the proverb Noblesse oblige, and which, if nota 
sense of honour, is a working substitute for it, while the other 
is best described in the French Marquise’s mot,—‘ God willthink 
twice before he damns a man of that quality.” Birth, being an 
unearned yet potent advantage, either compels men or releases 
them from compulsion; and the emancipated are usually in 
society the bad. The measurable prospect is not a pleasing one; 
but then, in human affairs all prospects are so nearly im- 
measurable. Society no longer permits a man to enjoy himself 
incruelty ; and if that vice, which lasted ages after the Roman 
period, when it was a science, and the arena was the enjoyment of 
vations, has disappeared or been forced into seclusion, why not 
many other vices? The last section of the world to grow better 
will be “society ;” but it is human still, and therefore subject to 
change, which cannot be for ever and at all times the change of 
deterioration. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 
THE COLONIES AND MR. GLADSTONE’S IRISH 
SCHEME. 
|To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SpECTATOR,”’ | 
Sirn,—There are two questions which may be regarded as not 
without importance in considering the Home-rule Question,— 
(1), What is the feeling at present in the Colonies—Australia, 
for instance—on the subject ? and (2), What effect is it likely 
to have on the action taken by those Colonies in the future ? 

1, There is undoubtedly a very strong feeling in the Colonies 
in favour of Home-rule for Ireland. For this there are, I think, 
two main reasons. The first is the presence in every Colony of 
astrong Irish element. I need not say that the term “ Irish ” 
is—very improperly—there used as including Irish Roman 
Catholics alone. Scotchmen of all shades of opinion can unite 
in startling the neighbourhood by their “Nichts wi’ Burns;” 
Germans and Italians can hold their national reunions; but 
religious and revolutionary sentiments are so mixed up with 
patriotism at Irish gatherings, that it is hardly ever possible 
for Protestants to take part in them, though they may have 
been born and bred in the Emerald Isle, and talk with the 
tichest of brogues. The result of this is that Irish Protestants, 
whether from the North or South, become lost in the mass of 
orderly, law-abiding citizens, loyally attached to the Queen of the 
United Kingdom and the Colony in which they have found a 
home, very often taking a leading position in the Colony, and 
Successful in the professions, but hardly known or spoken of as 
Irishmen, Amongst the Roman Catholics, however, it is all 
different. Whenever any sort of society has been formed 
amongst them—even a benefit or a social club—it soon becomes 
an opportunity for exchanging and intensifying Nationalist 
ideas. In every town where Irishmen congregate, the Freeman’s 
Journal, United Irishman, and similar papers are diligently read ; 
and journals are printed in the Colonies in which the woes of 
Ireland centuries ago are recounted, and England is constantly 
held up to odium as the oppressor of the nation, the representa- 








tive of heresy, and the embodiment of every vice. If any one 
doubts what I have said, I recommend him to look at any 
number of the New Zealand Freeman, or any similar paper he 
may chance to come across. 

Amongst this Irish population the feeling in favour of Home- 
rule is intense. Meetings are regularly held; the lecturers who 
come out from home—and very eloquent they sometimes are— 
receive enthusiastic receptions. Facts are slurred over, questions 
watered down until they appear harmless ; hearty resolutions are 
carried, and sums of money sent home to forward “the cause.” 
Englishmen might learn with astonishment how large a portion 
of the salaries of the Nationalist Members at Westminster are 
paid out of the earnings of Australian miners and servant-girls. 

The second reason for the sympathy felt in the Colonies for 
the Home-rule movement is the great success of our own efforts 
at self-government. It may be said that with our separate 
Parliaments for each Colony, Municipalities, Councils, and 
elected Boards for every conceivable object, we have ridden 
the idea to death. ‘There is not an official throughout the 
Colonies who is not elected, or at least nominated by an elective 
body, except, indeed, the Governor, whom Mr. Gladstone would 
call a sort of Lot’s wife. Still, though it is easy to ridicule this 
mania for elections, it has, on the whole, worked well. The 
Colonies are rich, peaceful, and progressive. Then the question 
is often asked, especially by older colonists, who have been taking 
an active part in local public affairs, and have been for many years 
removed from the study of European politics,—* If we can do all 
this so well, with no precedents at hand to guide us, and with a 
population of thousands, why cannot the millions in Ireland be 
allowed to do the same ? Do you suppose that the Colonies would 
have progressed as they have if they had continued to be governed 
from Downing Street?” Of course, it is easy for any one who 
pauses to consider, to reply that Ireland is not governed from 
Downing Street, but by a Parliament in both Houses of which 
Ireland is amply represented ; and even if it were, the cases are 
not parallel ; there is an important difference between governing 
a country less than a day distant, and a continent at the other 
end of the world, or a dominion in the other hemisphere ; still, 
the sentiment exists, and must be admitted. 

2. But, now turning to the second question,—W hat is likely 
to be the feeling in the Colonies if Mr. Gladstone’s scheme 
becomes law? I have no hesitation in saying that I believe the 
present opinion will be entirely reversed. Let us suppose (for 
the sake of argument) that Ireland will at once, under a Pro- 
tectionist tariff and a Nationalist Parliament, become peaceful 
within and without. She will, nevertheless, cease to be a part 
of the nother-country. The Colonies may be a greater England, 
but they will no more be a greater Britain than Australia is 
an expansion of Newfoundland. If her Majesty should exercise 
her power of disallowance in respect of any statute passed by a 
Colonial Legislature, she will do so on the advice of a Ministry 
in which Ireland has no place. If we are ever drawn into a 
European war, the Parliament which votes for it will not con- 
tain a single Irish representative. Can it be supposed that the 
Irish party in the Colonies will be pleased that the Colonies 
should become branches of an Empire of which Ireland has 
ceased to become part of the stock ? 

Nor do I think that the result of the new 7/gime would give 
more satisfaction to the body of the Colonists generally. The 
present connection between the Colonies and the mother-country 
is very convenient, but perfectly illogical, and, it is often urged, 
cannot be permanent. It may be quite right that small, in- 
significant bodies of settlers should remain under the parental 
authority, contributing nothing to the maintenance of the 
mother-country, and looking to it exclusively for protection 
from external attack. But it does not follow that when powerful 
commonwealths have grown up, they should, on the one hand, 
be liable to be drawn into complications with foreign Powers 
without their consent being asked; and, on the other, should 
have a right to demand protection for their great commercial 
interests by navies and fortifications to which they contribute 
nothing. In other words, the time must come—and I believe that 
it is nearer than English people generally have any idea of— 
when we shall have to face the alternatives of Federation or 
Separation. I earnestly hope we shall choose the former. 
But until Federation becomes feasible, or Separation becomes 
necessary, we are content to remain as we are, just on 
account of the greatness of the parent State, and the 
confidence we repose in it. The external policy of the Empire 
may safely remain in the hands of a Sovereign who is 
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universally regarded with feelings of the deepest personal 
veneration, and a Parliament which, if not really Imperial, 
at any rate represents the wealth and ability of Eng- 
land, Treland, and Scotland. But the debate on the Home- 
rule Bill has at least had one good result: it has made 
it clear to all the world that what is meant by Home-rule 
in Ireland is something perfectly different to local self- 
government. It was often represented in the Colonies as a step 
towards Federation,—the removal of local affairs from the 
Imperial body, and the formation thereby of an assembly 
able to devote its whole energies to Imperial questions 
into which representatives from all parts of the Empire 
(tropical dependencies beivz possibly excluded) might 
sooner or later be admitted. Mr. Gladstone has come 
to the conclusion that such a scheme is impossible. Is it 
likely that the Colonies, who are already seeking to obtain 
some sort of representation ia the Great Council of the 
United Kingdom, will be content to remain under the govern- 
ment of a Parliament which will be deprived of the ability 
and oratory of the Irish Members? And should Scotland and 
Wales follow the example of Ireland—a possibility which the 
Prime Minister has already hinted at in his speech—will the 
remnant of the British Parliament be of sufficient importance to 
form the rallying-point for the other parts of the Empire? And 
this is all on the assumption that Ireland under Home-rule will 
become a free, loyal, and united dependency. How much stronger 
will be the case if she falls under the power of some foreign 
country, declares herself completely independent, or relapses 
into anarchy! In a word, whatever may be the effect on Ireland 
herself should the Home-rule Bill become law, I cannot but 
think that it will lead to the speedy and total dismemberment 
of the Empire.—I an, Sir, &c., AUSTRALASIA, 


CHURCH REFORM. 
[To tur Eprror OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’ | 

Sir,—In your short notice of the recent meeting of the Church 
Reform Conference, you give only one-half of the resolution 
proposed by myself and seconded by Dr. Martineau; and you 
ask how common worship is to be rendered possible without 
common faith, adding,—“ Take away the Church Liturgy, for 
instance, and where would be the common life of the Anglican 
Church?” The notion or idea of “taking away ” the Church 
Liturgy was, and is, the furthest from my wishes or my 
thoughts ; and this subject was fully dealt with in the remarks 
with which I introduced the resolution. 

These remarks, as I informed the Chairman at the outset, 
were read, not spoken, because I felt it my duty to guard myself 
against the misunderstanding and misrepresentations with 
which the subject of my resolution has been clouded. 

From first to last, I insisted that I was doing nothing more 
than repeating what has been said again and again during the 
last thirty or forty years by Mr. Maurice and Dean Stanley. 
My paper was either a reproduction of their mind and their 
arguments, or it was nothing. 

Of this fact you are either unaware, or you have suppressed it. 
In the latter case, I have to protest against a very serious 
instance of the misrepresentation for which I supposed that a 
written paper could leave no room.—I an, Sir, &c., 

Grorer W. Cox. 

{Sir George Cox must know very little about us, if he thinks 
it possible that we could intentionally suppress anything any 
man had said, and then attack him on the ground that he had 
not said it. We do not in the least understand how the Liturgy 
of the Church of England is to be retained in its integrity, and yet 
the conditions of communion are to be so extended as to “ embrace 
the whole Christian thought and life of the nation.” How is 
Dr. Martineau to use the present Liturgy of the Church? We 
had access only to a short report of Sir George Cox’s paper, and 
had not the least idea that he insisted on the integrity of the 
Liturgy.—Eb. Spectator. } 


Scrayingham Rectory, York, April 9th. 


HOME-RULE. 
[To Tue EpiToR oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,— Analysis of the argument for Home-rule appears to present 
this result :—Ordinary government and extra-ordinary govern- 
ment have failed. Gentleness and stringency in the hands of 
both parties have failed. The power of law and order has 
ceased to be. It remains only for England to give in, at the 


ruinous cost of two separate Legislatures instead of one, and 





ae 
of an enormous outlay of public money, with a very shadowy 
prospect of repayment and of interest. 

May I add here expression of my thankfulness for Cano, 
MacColl’s letter in the Spectator of April 10th? It is wel 
to shake hands before and after fighting.—I am, Sir, &., 

Grorce Antony Deytsoy, 








POETRY. 
—_—>—_— 
TYRANTS OF SYRACUSE. 
III.—TIMOLEON. 

[Timoleon, after taking part in the murder of his brother, who 
aimed at the Tyranny of Corinth, being sent in command to Syracuse, 
expelled Dionysius the Younger, razed the fortress of Ortygia, 
defeated the Carthaginians at Crimessus, and liberated Syracuse, 
He erected a chapel in his garden to Abrouarta. | 

Bur two short summers, since that April sun 
Lifted the mist from off Crimessus’ plain, 

Lifted the cloud from off my darkened life, 

Lifted the blackness of a mother’s curse, 

The crimson horror of a brother’s blood, 

Lifted it all, and showed my straining eyes 

The glory of a nation’s freedom, won 

By righteous war, the glory of a name 

Freed from the taint, that ever night and day 
Hung round me like the loathed Helorus’ plague: 
But two short summers since, and now blind, blind! 
© Gods! O Goddess, who hast ruled my life, 
Whose shrine in yonder garden tells the tale 

Of all my sorrows and of all my joy, 

‘First Impulse,’ by the undiscerning herd 

Called ‘ Fortune’ —nay, no Fortune, but Thy voice, 
Which bade me urge him with that last appeal, 
And armed,—ah, Gods! I drew my robe across 
To hide it from my eyes,—and now, blind, blind! 
T loved him, saved him, slew him: noblest deed 
Or the most cursed that the world has seen. 
Which of the two? For twenty maddened years 
No answer came, or else my ears were shut 

For anguish of my soul, till in that cry, 
‘Timoleon for Syracuse,’ I heard, 

Surely I heard Thy voice, and life was waked, 
Aud newborn hope, and ever since that day 

Thy guidance has been with me, to the eyes 

Of all men manifest, by flood and field, 

In peace and war, what time the holy flame 
Guided my path across the favouring seas ; 

What time beneath the Sacred City’s walls 

I smote with sudden slaughter, and the God 
Came forth to welcome me ; what time I razed 
The despot’s island stronghold, to upbuild 

A home for Justice, and my trireme bore 

The self-convicted fool to be a show 

For Corinth, and the glory of my name, 

And doom of tyranny ; all this was Thine, 

And Thine the crowning triumph of that day 
When sun and mist and hail and lightning fought 
In Sicily’s behest,—and now, blind, blind! 

The curse of utter darkness! Said I, curse ? 
Why cursed? O Goddess! can the truth be there, 
The awful truth be there, aud Thou be false, 

Thy promptings hellish falsehood, when I slew,— 
No, no, I did not slay,—I held my hand,— 
*Twas not my sword.—O, have I come to this, 
That I should palter like a felon wretch, 
Stammering excuse to shield a forfeit life ! 

Are all the doubts of all those weary years 
Loosed by the sudden sentence of the Power, 
Who sees, and weighs, and knows ? The Furies’ curse? 
I mind me, when the mimic sisters shook 

A shuddering horror from the gaping crowd, 

The man who slew his mother,—slew, for stress 
Of private wrong,—could face, could see, his foes : 
His eyes were bright and bold to trust the God, 
That stood beside him at the pictured shrine, 
Visible, to justify the deed; but I! 

I see not, know not, only, when the flash, 

Red flash, red crimson, comes athwart my black, 
I see,—I seem to see.—O Goddess! Thou 

To whom my faith is fixed, whom now to doubt 
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Were fiercer agony of guilt than drave 
That Fury-haunted son :—his doom was swift, 
No breathing-time of sweet prosperity, 
No grateful country saved, no glory, whelmed, 
As, after wealth of sunshine through the years, 
Our “tna whelms the glory of its fields 
With fires of hell,—I will not, must not, doubt. 
Only, O Goddess! grant me of thy grace 
Some sign, some token, to confirm my trust, 
That this thick-gathered blackness bury not 
Timoleon’s name, and darken all my days. 

What do I hear? The trampling hoofs of mules, 
The shout of thousand voices? What is this? 
“The Senate and free State of Syracuse, 

Debating matter of high import, wait 
The gracious presence of Timoleon, 
Their city’s saviour, and its only stay.” 
Well did I do to fling all doubt aside. 


‘Timoleon their saviour!’ I did well. O. OGLE. 








BOOKS. 


PROFESSOR JEBB’S “dsDIPUS COLONEUS.”* 
Proressor JEBB, after an interval of rather more than two years, 
brings out the second volume of his edition of Sophocles. Having 
regard to the brevity of human life, if not to the danger of such 
studies being forbidden as “ frivolous,” we are glad to see that 
he promises more speedy progress in the future. Such work as 
this, however, is worth waiting for, so well considered, so com- 
plete, we are almost disposed to say, so final is it. Its merits 
are due to a happy combination of fine literary taste and a 
thorongh mastery of Greek scholarship. An editor so equipped 
renders to students a service that can hardly be estimated ; there 
are many to whom this volume will give, as did its predecessor, 
the edition of the @dipus Tyranius, a quite new insight into the 
genius of Sophocles, as also into the greatness of the Greek drama. 
The Introduction sets forth the argument of the play, its relation 
to its predecessor, the Tyrannus, both as a continuation of the 
(dipus legend and as a development of tke character of the 
hero. We then have a peculiarly interesting and valuable 
discussion of its local association. There is no Greek drama, 
unless we except the Pevsce of Adschylus (who was probably an 
actor in the great struggle at Salamis), which is so closely con- 
nected with the personality of the writer as the Coloneus. Every 
feature of the place where the action takes place was familiar 
to him; and it is because he knows it and loves it so well that 
his description is enriched with a beauty which it would not be 
easy to match elsewhere in Greek poetry. But the patriotic 
feeling of the Coloneus is more than local. It is intensely 
Attic. The old poet—Professor Jebb is partly disposed to accept 
the story of the recitation of the play as a defence against the 
charge of servility—leaves, it may be, his last work a noble 
expression of his devotion to Athens. A chapter is given to the 
general subject of the criticism of the text, and Professor Jebb 
takes occasion to pay a handsome tribute to the good work of 
the London Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies in 
publishing a fac-simile of the Laurentian manuscript. Another 
on the metrical analysis of the lyrical portion of the drama 
completes the Introduction. 

The text is accompanied by a translation on the right hand 
page, by critical annotations, and by a very full commentary. 
The translation is executed with all the felicity which we expect 
from the editor's command of English style. We shall give two 
short specimens, one from the famous appeal to Athens as the 
shelterer of the oppressed (ri dq7e dcEn¢ ~.7.0.), and the other from 
the still more famous chorus (<3/z70v, 2éve, r&ob_ yopees) :-— 

“ What good comes, then, of repute or fair fame, if it ends in idle 
breath ; seeing that Athens, as men say, has the perfect fear of Heaven, 
and the power, above all cities, to shelter the vexed stranger, and the 
power, above all, to succour him? And where find I these things, 
when, after making me rise up from these rocky seats, ye then drive 
me from the land, afraid of my name alone ? not surely afraid of my 
person or my acts; since mine acts, at least, have been in suffering 
rather in doing—were it seemly that I should tell you the story of my 
mother or my sire, by reason whereof ye dread me—that I know full 
well.” (258-270)...... “ Stranger, in this land of goodly steeds thou hast 
Come toearth’s fairest home, even to our white Colonus; where the 
nightingale, a constant guest, trills her clear note in the covert of 
green glades, dwelling amid the wine-dark ivy and the god’s inviolate 
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. 
bowers, rich in berries and fruit, unvisited by sun, unvexed by wind 
of any storm; where the reveller Dionysus ever walks the ground, 
companion of the nymphs that nursed him. And, fed of heavenly 
dew, the narcissus blooms morn by morn, with fair clusters, crown 
of the Great Goddesses from of yore; and the crocus blooms with 
golden beam; nor fail the sleepless founts whence the waters of 
Cephisus wander, but each day with stainless tide he moves over the 
plains of the land’s swelling bosom, for the giving of quick increase; 
nor hath the Muses’ quire abhorred this place, nor Aphrodite of the 
golden rein.” (668-693.) 

Tn the commentary on the former of these two passages, we may 
note the true explanations of xAnddvo; xargs earn peovans, 
“fair fame, if it ends in idle breath,” as opposed to the certainly 
erroneous rendering (given, we see, by Messrs. Campbell and 
Abbott) of “since it is falsely set abroad.” The verb éciv seems 
to have no such usage. There is a curious addition to Messrs. 
Campbell and Abbott’s note, “ éeovsns implies ‘ passing away.’ ” 
In 296, rarpaov dory vis tye is rightly given as “his father’s 
city,” not “ancestral;” and in 308, séd« is, we feel sure, 
rightly explained as metaphorical. Theseus could hardly have 
been actually asleep. Four lines further on, the editor’s 
vigilance nods for a moment. He prints :— 

“Hh wal Soncire Tod TuprAod Tw evtporhy 
} gpovTid eke aitdév, Sor’ edMeiv wéaas.” 

But he remarks in his note, “Join ewdrcv with 2adeiv, not with 
Zev.” Certainly this makes it much more pointed, “to come in 
person,” but the punctuation must be altered. But instances 
of carelessness or omission are very rare. Indeed, we do not 
remember to have encountered another. It is maturally in the 
matter of emendation that we feel most inclined to differ from 
Professor Jebb. It is seldom, indeed, that a conjecture com- 
mands universal assent, however much we may admire the 
ingenuity which has suggested it. In 1,113, Gidipus bids his 
daughters, who have just been rescued from Creon’s satellites, 
come close to him, and goes on, as it is read in the ordinary 
text,— 


” 


“© Kdvaratcetov 
tod mpdo6 epijov Tod Se dvaTivov mAdvov” 
which is rendered, “and ye shall give me rest from my hapless 
wandering,” &c. The manuscripts waver between dvecaveéroy 
and dvaravcuzov, The meaning is sufficiently good; better, 
we think, than making zAzvo; refer to the currying-off of the 
maidens, a forced interpretation, as we cannot but consider, 
which attracts Professor Jebb so much that he conjectures 
éivaryevoutov, “repose from this late roaming.” But this isa 
region of scholarship in which every man’s hand is against his 
brother. 


A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH.* 
Tue versatility of Mr. Crawford’s genius nearly takes away 
one’s breath. Last year he produced an historical novel, 
giving a minute account of Belshazzar’s Feast, and describing 
people and events in Persia four hundred years B.C.; his 
earlier works had taken people to India, Italy, and America; 
and in the clever and pleasant book now before us he lays the 
scene entirely in a small, humdrum Essex village, inhabited by 
a few quiet residents such as might naturally be found in any 
little country parish. As regards subject-matter and locality, 
the present work is so far different from his others that it may 
fairly be called a new departure. But, nevertheless, there is in 
some respects a family likeness which will confirm previous im- 
pressions about him; for instance, one perceives that his 
especial strength is accurate observation of human natare 
and easy, agreeable narration, rather than construction of 
intricate plot; and one sees, also, that he is quite aware 
of that fact, and takes care to adapt his books’ size and 
plot to one another in just proportions, instead of spinning 
out the length inordinately, as is too often done. Another 
of his good points is the rarity with which he admits 
upon his canvas any figure—not even of a dog—unless it is in 
some way or other really necessary. Aud though in A Tale of 
a Lonely Parish the Honourable Cornelius Angleside might be 
quoted hastily as an example to the contrary, in that he vanishes 
totally after a transient appearance at the commencement, has 
nothing whatever to do with the action, and may, therefore, at 
first sight be pronounced superflaous, yet we think that that 
verdict will be altered by a consideration of the assistance which 
his individuality gives in bringing out that of a much more 
important personage,—ie., the clergyman with whom he is 
reading for his examination. For does not the successful 





* A Tale of a Lonely Parish, By F. Marion Crawford. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 
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“ coaching” of a pupil so dull and unpromising as Cornelius, 
speak volumes for the patient skill and labour of him by whom 
the feat was performed? And how guileless must have been 
the teacher who could take part repeatedly in the scene quoted 
below, without ever suspecting the complicity of the idle young 
fellow to whom a cat-hunt was an agreeable relief from the 
irksomeness of study !— 

“The vicar, who was fond of a little gardening and amused him. 
self with a variety of experiments in the laying of asparagus beds, 
found occasional excitement in the pursuit of a stray cat which had 
managed to climb his wire netting and get at the heads of his 
favourite vegetable, in which thrilling chase be was usually aided by 
an old brown retriever, answering, when he answered at all, to the 
name of ‘Carlo,’ and by the Honourable Cornelius, whose skill in 
throwing stones was as phenomenal as his ignorance of Latin quanti- 
ties. The play was invariably opened by old Reynolds, the ancient 
and bow-legged gardener, groom, and man-of-all-work at the vicarage. 
‘ Please, sir, there’s Simon Gunn’s cat in the sparrer-grass.’ The in- 
formation was accompanied by a sort of chuckle of evil satisfaction 
which at once roused the sleeping passions of the Reverend Augustin 
Ambrose. ‘ Dear me, Reynolds, then why don’t you turn her ont ?” 
and without waiting for an answer, the excellent vicar would spring 
from his seat and rush down the lawn in the direction of the beds, 
closely followed by the Honourable Cornelius, who picked up stones 
from the gravel path as he ran, and whose long legs made short work 
of the iron fence at the bottom of the garden. Meanwhile the aged 
Reynolds let ‘ Carlo’ loose from the yard, and the hunt was prosecuted 
with great boldness and ingenuity. The vicar’s object was to get the cat 
out of the asparagus bed as soon as possible without hurting her, for 
he was a humane man, and would not have hurt a fly. Cornelius, on 
the other hand, desired the game to last as long as possible, and 
endeavoured to prevent the cat’s escape by always hitting the wire 
netting at the precise spot where she was trying to get over it. In 
this way he would often succeed in getting as much as half an hour’s 
respite from Horace. At last the vicar, panting with his exertions, 
and bathed in perspiration, would protest against the form of assault. 
‘ Really, Angleside,’ he would say, ‘I believe I could throw straighter 
myself. I’m quite sure ‘ Carlo’ can get her out if you leave him alone.’ 
Whereupon Cornelius would put his hands ia bis pockets and look on, 
and in a few minutes, when the cat had been driven ont and the 
vicar’s back was turned, he would slip a sixpence into old Reynolds’ 
hand, and follow his tutor reluctantly back to the study. Whether 
there was any connection between the cat and the sixpence is uncer- 
tain; bat during the last months of Angleside’s stay at the vicarage 
the ingenuity of Simon Gunn’s yellow cat in getting over the wire 
netting reached such a pitch, that the vicar began to prepare a letter 
to the Bishop Stortford Chroni-le on the relations generally existing 
between cats and asparagus beds.” 


The two short volumes which comprise this story contain some 
capital character-painting. The vicar and his wife, the squire 
and his dog, the brilliant pupil and the stupid one, and the poor 
lady over-shadowed by a terrible, undeserved trouble, are all so 
true to life, that they might pass for actual portraits, being real 
in their ways of thinking, speaking, moving, as well as in their 
mutual relations. Take, for example, the sketch of a very 
young man smitten with love for a woman considerably older 
than himself. The instantaneous flaring-up of the passion, its 
vehemence and earnestness whilst it lasts, and its extinction— 
which is as sudden and unreasonable as the original kindling— 
are depicted with amusing fidelity to nature, and well contrasted 
with the less fiery and romantic, but more durable love-making 
of an older man, whose affections are placed upon the same object. 
And besides the charm of naturalness, the dramatis persone 
have also that of being pleasant, kindly, wholesome, simple- 
minded folk who, in spite of their genuine unpretentiousness, are 
yet equal to the exigencies of great occasions, because possessed 
of a latent heroism whose foundations seem to lie in sincere 
religious faith and a habitual, matter-of-course discharge of 
duty,—which sort of unconscious heroism is likely to be more 
satisfactory and available for every-day use than one which has 
a greater perception of its own existence and merit. 

Much dramatic talent is displayed in the book’s culminating 
scene, which demands particular notice both for the skill with 
which all the chief personages are brought into juxtaposition 
as though by mere accident, and also for the clever manner in 
which touches pathetic, humorous, grim, and solemn are blended 
into one whole. An escaped prisoner, a good-for-nothing forger 
and murderer, is dying of brain-fever under the roof and care of 
a man who has every reason to wish him dead, and by the sick 
man’s bed is his wife, who has come to nurse him, although his 
misconduct has long ago destroyed the love she once bore him. In 
his delirium he raves in terror of the hangman, and then in a 
lucid interval appeals pitifully to the faithful wife, with :—“ Will 
you pray for me? You are a good woman—somebody will 
hear your prayers, I daresay. Do, Mary—I shall feel better 
somehow, though I daresay it is very foolish of me.” Her 
proposal to fetch a clergyman he rejects, saying :—‘‘ No, no. 
You, Mary, you—nobody will hear anybody else’s prayers—for 





——— 
me—for poor me,”—in all of which appears a strange mixture of 
faith, scepticism, and a sentiment which is either some curions 
vague idea that no prayers on his behalf would be so efficacions 
as those of a person whom he had wronged grievously, or else 
an instinctive clinging to the indissoluble union created between 
two souls by the bond of marriage as giving him an especial] 
right to her intercession. Outside, meanwhile, a detective who 
has come to take him into custody is disputing to get admission 
to his presence. But though a prolongation of the crimina}’s 
existence is (and must be) universally obnoxious, and though if 
he recovers from the fever he will inevitably be hanged, yet 
everybody tends him readily, and vigorously opposes the 
detective’s desire to force his way into the sick-room, for fear 
the shock of seeing him might prove fatal to the patient. The 
anxiety of all these good men and women to defend a hateful, 
worthless, and forfeited life is almost grotesque, yet touching, 
and shows the author to have a sympathetic appreciation for 
the chivalrous and kindly impulse whereby humanity jg 
prompted to try at all hazards to protect the sick and helpless, 
This, the most striking situation in the tale, very properly comes 
at the close, so as to avoid the serious artistic offence of an anti. 
climax. Altogether, we think the book fully worthy of Mr, 
Crawford’s reputation, an improvement in some ways on his 
former ones, and a work which will add to the popularity he has 
already won. 


MAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF GOD.* 

For a thoroughly elementary book on the great question of 
Theism, it would be hard to imagine one better fitted to drive 
home the simplest and deepest of the reasons for believing in 
God than Mr. Armstrong has here provided for us. There are 
passages in it to which we should take exception, and there are 
difficulties, even more serious than any dealt with in the sixth 
and seventh chapters, which are not even mentioned; for 
example, the difficulty involved in the inevitable, as contrasted 
with the not inevitable, evil of the world, the difficulty involved 
in the existence in a divinely created world of anguish, and evil, 
and degradation, which are in no sense the consequences of 
voluntary transgression in those who suffer from them, even if 
they are not,—as they often are,—independent of sin alto- 
gether, whether long passed or recent. On these difficulties 
Mr. Armstrong does not dwell, and probably his Unitarian 
theology would make them difficulties even more insoluble to 
him than they would be to thinkers who have more belief 
in the mysteries of Revelation than he has. But so far as it 
goes, the book is one of great power as well as great simplicity, 
full of vividness and force. Here, for instance, is a very striking 
passage, intended to illustrate the natural connection which 
refers perceived change to the will of some being capable of 
purpose :— 

“Nor is it possible to the human mind to conceive of any motion 
of outward things otherwise than as caused in the last resort by some 
living will. It does not, indeed, always appear that that will is the 
immediate cause of the motion that we see; sometimes there are 
several links between. For instance, you see a machine taking in 
sheets of paper at one end, and turning them out at the other cut and 
folded and pasted into neat tradesmen’s bags. If you showed that 
to a Hottentot or a Fiji-islander, he would most certainly think that 
the living will was in the machine itself, with its great jerking iron 
limbs. You know better; but you are compelled just as much as the 
savage himself to take for granted a living will at the beginning of it 
all; and you think of the man who made the machine or the one who 
set it going. And so when letters come to you through the post, 
when your dinner is served up to you, when the strains of the street 
organ penetrate to the room where you are trying to write, when the 
cricket-ball comes flying over the high fence on to the road where 
you are passing, when the arrow whizzes through the air, when in the 
dead darkness of the night the shrill shriek of the express makes you 
start from your slumber, your mind inevitably associates these things 
one and all with the unseen human wills which have wrought them and 
without which they never could have been. But after all, the vast 
majority of the movements in the midst of which we live and move and 
have our being can be referred to no human wills whatever. As I sit 
writing, I hear the tramp of little feet on the pavement below, & 
little bird flits across my window, the trees in my neighbour’s garden 
are moving their heads gently to and fro, the light clouds sail across 
the bright spring sky, and all is glorified by the light that comes. 
streaming down from the great sun to flood the whole. Of all these 
movements I can refer the tramp of the little feet only to human 
wills. The little bird, I think, has a will of its own—a dim, circum- 
scribed will perhaps, but still something akin to what I call will in 
me. But the swaying trees and the clouds and the wonderful light 
dashing across the vast void at a speed quite unthinkable,—n0, 
neither bird’s nor man’s is the will by which these motions are. And 
indeed, if in the light of modern science, we look out upon the great 
cosmos in which we live, imagination is quickly overwhelmed by the 











* Modern Handbooks of Re’igion.—Man’s Knowledge of God. By Richard 
Acland Armstrong, B.A. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
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marvel and the multitude of all the perpetual movements round 
about us. We talk of the immovable rocks. But all the rocks that 
«rd the ocean, together with this solid earth on which we stand, 
gpring forward nineteen miles each second upon their ordered path 
around the sun. Few of us realise the infinite variety of movement 
all around us. Suppose it is « still and sultry day. Not a breath of 
air is stirring, 80 you say. The very cattle lie weary in the shade, 
and the leaves of the trees hang down unswayed, and the only sound 
is the lazy murmur of the slothful brook. You say that nature is 
asleep and all energy is hushed. But if you had eyes that could 
netrate through stem and stone, and ears that could hear what stir 
there is in the things on which you gaze, how wonderful would be the 
revelation to you of the energies that are awake and forceful all about 
you! See the trees that hang their listless leaves: why, the sap is 
rushing up within the bark, a perpetual stream of strength and life, 
pouring its juices into every fibre, emptying a million vesicles into 
every silent leaf, while in every cell the fluid leaps and dances madly 
to and fro, filling the region all around with life. Every blade of 
grass beneath your feet is thrilling with the currents that speed along 
its mazes. The green field bears multitudinous life, and under the 
soil burrow myriads of busy worms. Still! why, the very light that 
dazzles your weary eyes is hurled in dashing billows from the sun 
nearly two hundred thousand miles a second, and this busy earth is 
sorting these waves as fast as they come clashing down upon its face, 
absorbing these and casting those back, green and grey and brown, 
jnto the dancing air. And as for that great sun that looks one still 
ball of liquid light, ont of the great whirlpools of blazing metal leap 
the terrific fires all around its giant globe, and one tongue of those 
titan flames would lick up this little earth as a snake licks up a fly. 
Then, as for sounds, could you hear the movements of the atoms all 
round about you, it would be as the din of a multitude rushing to 
battle. Within every fragment of stone or bit of clay that you hold 
in your hand or spurn with your foot, there is probably an incessant 
vibration of molecules so minute that no microscope can detect them 
and so rapid that imagination cannot picture it. The gas in the air 
which we breathe is made up of molecules—estimated by some at 
19,000,C00,000,000,000,000 in one cubic centimetre—which are 
incessantly dashing to and fro in all possible directions at something 
like twenty miles a minute. On the nail of your little finger there 
are many millions of blows dealt every second by these flying particles. 
Now, if for a moment we even partially realise this extraordinary 
activity in every place and time, is it possible for us to help supposing 
some sleepless will-power behind it all? Does not the very constitu- 
tion of our minds compel us to attribute it all to some living force 
working its mighty energy through all the structure of the worlds ?” 
Of course, the sceptic would reply by traversing Mr. Arm. 
strong’s assertion that because we are compelled by our intel- 
lectual constitution to gather up the mighty forces of Nature 
under one name, ‘the only possible name is Will.” He would 
say that we have even more experience of change brought about 
by instinct (like hunger) than of change brought about by will, 
even more experience of change brought about by sensibility (as 
of shrinking or stimulated nerves) than of change brought 
about by will, even more experience of change brought about by 
involuntary emotions of other kinds than of change brought 
about by will. Of course, Mr. Armstrong’s answer would be:— 
‘Yes; but in all these cases we feel ourselves passive, not active, 
and whenever we are passive and not active, we refer what we 
are incited to do, what we do involuntarily, to some cause 
beyond ourselves. But in the only case in which we are 
really active and not passive,—the case of will,—we are content 
with that as an ultimate and sufficient cause, and do not seek to 
push behind it to anything which caused that cause.’ Imagine 
the universe, what Renan in his dialogues suggests, a mighty 
polyp, stirred by forces which it does not understand, and we 
ask how it became what it is, how it got there. But imagine 
it the creation of a spiritual will, and we are satisfied without 
further asking how the spiritual will got there. We rest in the 
higher solution ; we cannot rest in the lower. Mr. Armstrong’s 
chapter on “ The Witness of Conscience” is the most adequate 
in the book, though we do not know that it is at all abler in 
execution than that on ‘“‘ The Witness of the Understanding ;” 
and the chapter on “ The Witness of the Spirit ” is also one of 
power and eloquence. 
The chapter on “The Witness through Prayer” does not 
appear to us of equal merit. In the following passage, Mr. 
Armstrong seems both to exaggerate the “reign of law” in a 
way that would make free will a chimera, and true sin im- 
possible-—and this we are sure is far from his real drift,—and 
also to separate between the spiritual and physical in a way 
almost fatal to the ultimate principle of his book, as well as 
inconsistent with the facts of human life :— 
“When, however, the objection is raised to Prayer that it is incom- 
patible with that vast fact known as ‘the Reign of Law,’ it becomes 
necessary to consider the objection very gravely. Our belief in the 
Reign of Law is the grandest and most momentous of all the beliefs 
which modern science has established. It is the recognition of the 
sublime fact that order prevails throughout the universe. When I 


say that I believe in the Reign of Law, or in the universality of the 
Laws of Nature, I mean that I believe that the forces which act 


manner, and that under the like set of conditions the like results will 
always follow. This is only another way of saying that God’s modes 
of action do not shift and change; that his methods of work are so 
perfect as never to need altering. That being so, it would certainly 
be folly to expect that he would alter them in particular cases 
because we entreat him to do so. If that were indeed the case, 
awful would be the responsibility of any man who offered up any 
such entreaties. He would be setting his wisdom against God’s,. 
seeking to break the order that springs forth from the divine Will. 
The sunshine and the rain, however, and all purely physical pheno- 
mena depend, under the Reign of Law, on purely physical conditions. 
And Prayer, which is a spiritual act, will not affect those physical 
conditions. And therefore all the prayers of all the world cannot 
make one drop of rain fall in all the year, or one ray of sunshine 
break through the clouds in all the centuries, beyond such as the 
physical conditions would bring about in natural course. And if the 
farmer sees signs of a soaking summer or of an approaching drought, 
his course is not to ask God to avert it, but to make the best provision 
he can against it. And so with all phenomena that are altogether 
physical: they are not to be prayed for or prayed against; such 
prayers are wasted forces issuing always either from sheer ignorance 
or from the most overweening presumption. They may well be par- 
doned in a child or in the uncultured savage. In the ritual of a 
Christian Church they approach very near to blasphemy. But the 
world in which we live is not physical alone, but spiritual also. And 
the spiritual side of it touches our life even yet more nearly than the 
physical. And prayer is a spiritual force, and may well work won- 
derful effects in the spiritual sphere. I do not doubt, indeed, that the 
Reign of Law is as real and as universal in matters spiritual as in 
matters physical, though we are not yet able to discern the laws so 
clearly. But then I find that this is itself one of the spiritual laws: 
that prayer for spiritual strength is followed by the acquisition of that 
strength. Great mischief arises from confounding the spiritual sphere 
and the physical sphere, and expecting results in one sphere to come 
promiscuously from the exercise of forces in the other. In the physical 
sphere, for example, the law of God is that the nearer a needle is 
brought to a magnet, the more powerfully does the magnet attract it ; 
while in the spiritual sphere God’s law is that the more earnestly the 
soul reaches up to God in prayer, the more surely does he make his 
strength to enter into it. It would, however, be as foolish to expect 
to attract the needle hy prayer as to attempt by the magnet to win the 
strength of God to the soul.” 

We should say that, as a matter of fact, the “reign of law” is 
by no means universal. Andif Mr. Armstrong believes, as we 
should suppose from his book that he does believe, in human 
free will, he must himself be the first to contend that physical 
nature, on the earth at least, is in a totally different condition 
from that in which it would have been if human wills had acted 
either more or less faithfully than they have done during the 
ceuturies of human existence here. Hills have been levelled, 
and mountains have been tunnelJed, which would not have been 
levelled or tunnelled if the human beings who effected this work 
had been more indolent or less grasping; cities are in a state of 
squalor and degradation which would have been pure and orderly, 
if all the human wills which were concerned in their growth had 
obeyed all the admonitions of conscience and piety; the rain itself 
has ceased to fall in many places where it would fall plentifully, 
had the wise counsel of those who deprecated the deforesting of 
the country been followed; and, on the other hand, there are 
ample traces in the physical condition of our earth of the higher 
exercise of human will, which would not be visible at all, had the 
volitions to which they are due been withheld. We do not in 
the least believe in the possibility of separating the spiritual 
and physical spheres, as Mr. Armstrong suggests. Even spiritual 
nature acts directly on the physical, as well as physical nature 
on the spiritual. Take the case of mesmerism. Any man 
with mesmeric power can,—often by a mere exertion of 
will,—put the body of another man into a totally different 
state by that act of will, or at all events by that act of 
will if the will of the patient acquiesces in and concurs with 
what he does. If a mere man can give slumber (which is a 
physical conseqnence) by an act of will, is it not madness to 
say that God cannot do so, that he limits his answers to prayer 
to purely spiritual gifts,and that it is absolutely inconsistent with 
the laws of his nature to grant any physical blessing in answer 
to the prayer of the heart ? It is one thing to say that God will 
not grant the prayers of those who have not done their best to 
secure the thing they ask for by the ordinary means involving 
toil and sacrifice. It is quite another to say that prayer can 
never affect the physical region at all on the ground that the 
physical and spiritual regions are divided by a deep gulf which 
no spiritual being can pass. Is not such a position really 
fatal to Mr. Armstrong’s main thesis that the Divine will is 
as much the cause of the physical as of the spiritual life ? 

Mr. Armstrong has, however, some admirable remarks in his 
sixth chapter on the confusion connected with the idea of law 
in Nature, which we must quote, as we have quoted what seems 
to us one of the misconceptions which that very confusion has, 
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“ When wise and learned men began to talk so much about Laws 
of Nature, and to assure us that every drop of rain and every flake of 
snow, every grain of corn and every pebble on the beach, is the 
creature of Law uniform, certain, perpetual, maintaining that Law 
has sway absolutely and for ever in all the motions of the universe,— 
a very curious trick of the mind came in and told with immense 
effect against the recognition of the energy of God throughout this 
region of beautiful and perfect order. So inevitable is it in the 
human mind to require Will as the cause of phenomena, and so 
closely did Law become associated in men’s minds with all pheno- 
mena, that they unconsciously personified the Laws of Nature them- 
selves, and began to rest content in the conception that these laws 
themselves are the causes of the phenomena. A Law is really 
merely the fact that certain phenomena always happen in a certain 
order. It is no more the cause of the phenomena than the fact that 
a regiment is marching in step is the cause of Private Atkins’ 
making a particular stride. The phenomena themselves go to make 
up the Law; and if there were no phenomena there would be no 
Law. Nevertheless, the confusion prevails in tens of thousands of 
minds that Law is itself a cause. Law is practically personified in 
the thoughts of multitudes. And the result is that the natural sense of 
the need of God behind phenomena is dulled or altogether blotted 
out.” 


It would be hardly possible to express that better than Mr. 
Armstrong has expressed it; but does not his own remark go to 
the undermining of the doctrine contained in the previous 
extract ? If the Divine will be as much the explanation of the 
unity of physical, as it is the explanation of the unity of 
spiritual, phenomena, not specially subjected to other wills than 
God’s,-—how blind must we be when we suppose that prayer 
can affect only the spiritual, and never, even though it be offered 
in a right spirit, the physical also! 

But though there are some few passages in this admirable 
little book with the drift of which we disagree,—especially in the 
chapter on “ Prayer” and in the chapter on “The Place of the 
Prophet,”—we welcome it most heartily, as the contribution of 
a very vivid and vigorous writer to the solution of the greatest 
problem with which the human mind has ever dealt, or is ever 
likely to deal, and as a contribution of the right kind. 





HARROW SONGS.* 

THESE songs may well be popular with Harrovians, for even to 
those who are not Harrovians they will give a very lively plea- 
sure. They are full of humour, life, and even pathos. Studies 
and games, boys and teachers, Harrow heroes and Harrow 
legends, are all touched off with a lightness and vivacity which 
make this thin little volume delightful reading even to the 
aliens who know not Harrow, and who care as little for “ Lyon, 
of Presten, yeoman John,” as they do for the Lion King-at-Arms. 
Mr. Bowen gives us here no “ padding.” From beginning to end 
of this minute volume, all is good, and most is very good. The 
greater number of these songs, we learn, have been set to music, 
and certainly they all deserve it. For they all have that taking 
lilt, and that inevitableness of expression, which must tempt the 
true musician to find an accompaniment such as may soften the 
fun with melody, and blend the pathos with a strain of 
hope. Here is a charming song on the legend as to the 
Elizabethan origin of the school, which is as true a popular 
song as has been written in our day :— 


“QUEEN ENXIZABETH. 
Queen Elizabeth sat one day, 
Watching her mariners rich and gay, 
And there were the Tilbury guns at play 

And there was the bold sea rover ; 
Up comes Lyon, so brisk and free, 
Makes his bow, and he says, says he, 

‘ Gracious Queen of the land and sea, 

From Tilbury fort to Dover—’ 

Queen Elizabeth, &c. 
‘Marry, come up,’ says good Queen Bess, 
‘ Draw it shorter and prose it less ; 
Spseches are things we chiefly bless 

When once we have got them over ; 
Spenser carries you well along, 

And the Swan of Avon is rich in song— 
Still, we have sometimes found them long, 
I and the bold sea rover!’ 
Queen Elizabeth, &c. 
‘Qneen,’ he says, ‘I have got in store, 
A beautiful school from roof to door ; 
And I have a farm of acres four, 

And a meadow of grass and clover: 
So may it please you, good Queen B., 
Give me a charter, firm and free ; 

For there is Harrow, and this is me, 

And that is the bold sea rover!’ 

Queen Elizabeth, &c. 





* Harrow Songs, and other Verse:. By Edward E. Bowen, London: Longmans 
and Co, 1886, 
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‘ Bad little boys,’ says she, ‘at school 
Want a teacher to rede and rule; 
Train a dunce, and you find a fool; 

Cattle must have their drover : 
By my halidome, I propose 
You be teacher of verse and prose— 
(What’s a halidome, no one knows, 

Even the bold sea rover !)’ 

Queen Elizabeth, &e. 


‘ And this is my charter, firm and free, 

This is my royal, great decree— 

“Hits to the rail shall count for three, 
And six when fairly over :’”’ 

And if avy one comes and makes a fuss, 

Send the radical off to us, 

And I will tell him I choose it thus, 
And so will the bold sea rover !’ 

Queen Elizabeth, &c.” 


But the principal charm of the book is given by the humorous 
sympathy with which Mr. Bowen enters into the troubles of the 
young learners, and the skill with which he paints them in all 
the colours of a brilliant fancy. We have never met with any- 
thing so good in its way as the song on “ Euclid,”’—more 
especially on the Asses’ Bridge,—with its masterly picture of the 
“little black demon ” who makes his home in one of the angles 
at the base, and who waits till you think you understand the 
demonstration, and then actively exerts himself to make you 
forget it again by preaching to your inner mind a whole code of 
treason to the principles of Euclid’s postulates, axioms, and 
definitions. We should not be surprised to hear that the 
following poem had got itself translated into as many languages 
as Euclid himself has been rendered into, nor to hear that the 
“little black demon” had become a familiar of all the students 
of geometry in all lands. He deserves such fame, at least as 
much as the famous Pons Asinorwin itself :-— 

** EUCLID. 
O have you, with Euclid before you, 
Full often despuiringly sat, 
The Fifth Proposition to floor yon, 
Your mind getting blank as your hat ? 
To the little black demon you owe it, 
The corner at C is his den; 
He waits till you fancy you know it, 
Then makes you forget it again. 
For he sits, a sight for to dream on, 
In his black boots, tall and thin ; 
And some people call him a demon, 
And others a hobgoblin. 


O worse than the rock to the seaman, 
O worse than the blight to the tree, 
Is the face of the little black demon, 
Who lives in the corner at C. 
He hops and he jumps without reason 
All over and under and through, 
And grins as he teaches his treason 
To logic, and Euclid, and you. 
For he sits, &c. 
How sides, by a curious juggle, 
Together are less than the base ; 
How parallel lines, with a struggle, 
Succeed in enclosing a space ; 
Then mixing up angle and angle, 
Puts lines where no line ought to ba 
And leaving your mind in a tangle, 
Goes back to his corner at C. 
For he sits, &e. 
But I up and I went and I took him, 
All capering under and o’er, 
And didn’t he cry as I shook him, 
And didn’t I shake him the more, 
And taught him respect for his betters, 
And thumped on his black little head, 
And squeezed him the shape of all letters, 
And finally left him at Z! 
For he sits, &c. 


And often as, nightly or daily, 
He dares to annoy you the least, 
You have only to rush at him gaily, 
Away goes the blacis little beast ; 
And all the bad creatures forsaken, 
That live on the page or the pen, 
Can’t bear to be worried and shaken, 
And run away home to their den, 
For he sits, &.” 

“St. Joles,” too, is delightful, though we should like to have 
had a scholiwmn on the saint and his origin. The song on Byron 
and Peel (who, as our readers will remember, were schoolfellows 
at Harrow) is very lively, but we prefer to quote the poem on 
“ Grandpapa’s Grandpapa,” who is supposed to have been a con- 
temporary at Harrow of both James Bruce, the celebrated 
Scotch traveller, and of Rodney, the naval commander who 
defeated the French fleet under De Grasse; though, as a matter 
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of fact, novody was a contemporary of both at Harrow, as Bruce 
was born in the year in which Rodney left Harrow to enter the 
Navy. “ Grandpapa’s ._Grandpapa,” who has a light heart and 
no great mission, finds the two boys too full of their future 
destiny to accommodate themselves to his humour :— 
‘©GRANDPAPA’S GRANDPAPA. 
Do you know grandpapa’s grandpapa 
Had of study so unquenchable a thirst, 
That he went off to Harrow, fa la la! 
And was placed in Lower Lower First. 
How the buttons on his blue frock shone ! 
How he carolled and he sang, like a bird ! 
And Rodney, the sailor boy, was one, 
And Bruce, who travelled far, was the third. 
For you know, &c. 
Then to Bruce grandpapa’s grandpapa 
Said, ‘ Brace’ (who travelled far) ‘come along, 
We are ten summers old, fa Ja la! 
So to hoops, and to merriment, and song!’ 
‘Oh no! though I mourn,’ he said, ‘in truth, 
G.’s G., merry rollicking to mar, 
What’s hoops, and effusiveness of youth, 
To a lad who has got to travel far!’ 
For you know, c. 
Then to Rodney grandpapa’s grandpapa 
Said, ‘ Rodney, sailor boy, up away! 
And with marbles, and with tops, fa la la! 
’Mid the merry folks from town, pass the day.’ 
But Rodney, sailor boy, ‘ No,’ said he, 
‘ Brace tackles, and avast, and alas! 
No marbles and jollity for me; 
I have got to beat the French and de Grasse !’ 
For you know, &e. 
Then, then, grandpapa’s grandpapa 
Went revelling away, in and out, 
*Mid the merry folks from town, fa la la! 
While the marbles and the tops flew about. 
And of all the merry folks, fa la la! 
In buttons and in blue frocks drest, 
Why be sare, grandpapa’s grandpapa 
Was the topmost and merriest and best! 
For you know, ec.” 


But we must give some specimen of the genuine Harrovian 
patriotism in the description of the cricket-match of 1873. 
There is no doubt that the poet describes the feeling as it is 
really felt, when he says that when at last Harrow had won, the 
Harrovian lookers-on “breathed as divers breathe, all spent, 
who rise to the air and sun;” but it is certainly a wonderful 
thing that esprit de corps can put such passion as this into the 
feelings of comrades :— 

“ Lorn’s, 1873. 

Tell them, Harrow has won again! 
Shout with a heart and will! 

Sheut till it float across the plain, 
And echo around the hill! 

Four sad years of a long defeat 
Over and gone to-day ; 

Flash the news till the gladness greet 
Continents far away ; 

Say how, honour and fame at stake, 

Somebody played for the old School’s sake. 


True as the speeding bullets go, 
Quick as the fencer’s wrist, 
iton played to the fast and slow, 
Be it break, or rise, or twist; 
Faint and feeble we hung the head ; 
Hope in the heart sank low ; 
*Seventy-threoe, we surely said, 
Will be just like ’seventy-two :— 
Then was the turn of the wizard’s wand— 
Somebody, somebody, bowled left-hand ! 


Two of us all too soon are gone— 
Hark to the Econ cheer! 
One that we put our hopes upon 
Had chosen to wait a year. 
Slow we counted them—run for ran,— 
How many more to tie ? 
Loud we boasted the cut for one, 
And treasured the single bye— 
Somebody ! cover—or longstop—or— 
Somebody’s hitting about for four. 


And somebody bowled them straight and strong, 
And somebody high and true, 
And somebody threw to an inch along, 
Till somebody’s hands were blne ; 
And when at the Jast we trembling said, 
*Can anyone now be found 
To keep, with valour of hand and head, 
For a hun¢red runs, his ground ?’ 
Somebody—ah! he would, we knew,— 
Somebody played it steady through ! 


To the ropes the last hit gaily went, 
As the first to the ropes had gone, 








And we breathed as divers breathe, all spent, 
Who rise to the air and sun. 

And ever when Harrow toils in vain, 
And the Harrow hopes are low, 

May patience come to the rescue then, 
And pluck with the patience go; 

And in all, and more than all, our play, 


Somebody do as he did to-day! 


Yet, good as this is, Mr. Bowen’s more pathetic lyrics are even 
better than his lays of cricket and rifle-shooting. The five pieces 
called “Songs,” “An Episode of Balaclava,” “P. L. C.,” 
“Shemuel,” and “R. G.,” are amongst the best in the book; 
and of these we will choose “ Shemuel,”—the shepherd who, as 
he was watching by a sick-bed, was not with the shepherds who 
saw the great vision of Christmas. We choose it not because it 
is better than all the others, but because, as being wholly un- 
connected with Harrow, it will give some measure of Mr- 
Bowen’s power when he is not inspired by his favourite theme. 
It seems to usa very beautiful little poem :— 
‘ SHEMUEL, 

Shemuel the Bethlehemite, 

Watched a fevered guest at night ; 

All his fellows fared afield, 

Saw the angel host revealed ; 

He nor caught the mystic story, 

Heard the song, nor saw the glory. 

Through the night they gazing stood, 

Heard the holy multitude ; 

Back they came in wonder home, 

Knew the Christmas kingdom come, 

Eyes aflame, and hearts elated ; 

Shemuel sat alone, aud waited. 


Works of mercy now, as then, 

Hide the angel host from men ; 

Hearts atune to earthly love 

Miss the angel notes above ; 

Deeds, at which the world rejoices, 

Quench the sound of angel voices. 

So they thought, nor deemed from whence 

His celestial recompense. 

Shemuel, by the fever bed, 

Touched by beckoning hands that led, 

Died, and saw the Uncreated ; 

All his fellows lived, and waited.” 
If all poets would, like Mr. Bowen, give us only their best, and 
weed out their second-best, there would be a great deal less of 
weary wading through poor verse in the world, and a great 
many more delightful little books. 


THE BOKE OF BROME.* 
The Boke of Brome was printed from a manuscript volume recently 
discovered in the muniment-room of Brome Hall,in Suffolk. It 
contained religious poems, documents of territorial law for 
domestic use in the manor, and some private accounts. Although 
there is not much in the volume which has not already appeared 
in print, either in this country or in Germany, in other col- 
lections, these collections are, for the most part, so unknown or 
inaccessible, that The Boke of Brome will introduce most readers 
for the first time to an England of which they previously knew 
nothing at first hand. The poems, which fill the larger part of 
the volume, and form the most valuable part of the collection, 
are not from the pen of the writer of 7’he Boke of Brome, but 
are popular poems of the time. They shed a curious light upon 
the religious ideas of men during the reign of Henry VII. It 
is an erroneous impression, which polemics have fostered, that 
the human mind was inactive with regard to religious subjects 
during the Middle Ages, and that men contented themselves with 
repeating traditional dogmas. During no period in the history 
of mankind were religious thoughts, or, at all events, religious 
fancies, more constantly present to men’s minds. It is true 
that men did not overstep certain lines laid down by Church 
authority ; but within those lines religious thought or religious 
fantasy was incessantly active, creating new conceptions or 
transforming old ones. The popular religionists of the time 
did not argue, defend, or deny as we do; but if a dogma required 
defence, or seemed to stand in need of softening, they invented 
a tale or a vision, and fathered it upon some venerable name to 
give it greater authority. There is an interesting example of 
this in “The Catechism of Adrian and Epotys,” in The Boke 
of Brome. Adrian, whose restless religious curiosity attracted 
the attention of his contemporaries, appears both in Jewish 











* The Boke of Brome: a Common-place Book of the Fifteenth Century, containing 
a Religious Play and Poetry, Legal Forms, and Lecal Accounts. Printed from an 
Original Manuscript at Brome Hall, Suffolk, by Lady Caroline Kerrison, Edited, 
with Notes, by Lucy Toulmin Smith. Privately printed. 1886, 
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and Christian legends receiving heavenly enlightenment 
as a reward for his pious curiosity. In the poem of 
Adrian and Epotys, the Emperor receives a visit from a child 
who instructs him in the mystery of the Trinity and in other 
doctrines of the Christian faith. He describes the Creation at 
great length, and enumerates the various elements from which 
man was made, the sun giving matter for his heart, the wind 
for his breath, and the stones for his bones. Epotys also 
enumerates the sins which bring men to Hell, and the penances 
by which they are saved. Two sins, however, will not be for- 
given,—the first, unbelief of the Incarnation :— 

“But yf he leve thys yn all thyng, 
Sertenly, as I the telle, 
With owtyn end he goth to helle, 
And wanhope ys the todyr brodyr synne.” 
The numerous reasons given by Epotys why men should fast 
on Friday, shows that it was necessary to invoke the aid 
of the imagination to enforce a command which was always 
particularly distasteful to men of Teutonic race. On Friday 
the world was created, and ou Friday man lost Paradise. On 
Friday Cain killed Abel. On Friday Stephen was stoned, and 
on Friday John the Baptist was beheaded, and so on. The last 
reason is given as follows :— 
“The xiij. resun ys verament, 
That (Crist) schall cume at the day of jugement, 
On a Fryday with doleful mode, 
With handes and syd all on bloode ;— 
Haue the Fryday euer yn mynd. 
These xiij. resun wryttyn I fynd.” 
At the close of the poem the Imperial catechumen adjures the 
child Epotys to disclose his name. The child then declares that 
he is Christ who died upon the rood, and departs to Heaven. 
The Emperor kneels down, thanks God, and becomes a Christian 
aud a liberal giver of alms. The tale, according to the poet, 
was originally written in Latin by St. John the Evangelist 

Another poem in The Boke of Brome of great antiquarian 
interest is “The Purgatory of St. Patrick.” St. Patrick is 
said to have built an abbey in Ireland at the entrance to a 
cavern, and to have established a ceremonial by which those who 
would go through the horrors of passing a night there, should 
escape purgatory after death. The poem, which exists in many 
languages, and is supposed to have been used by Calderon and 
Dante, recounts the adventures of St. Owen, an English knight, 
in the awful cavern. He passed through the ordeal victoriously, 
and the poet describes with graphic realism the tortures to which 
he was subjected by the fiends; but the knight overcomes them 
by means of his faith in the name of Christ. One of his torments 
was to pass over a bridge slippery as glass, below which was a 
dark flood, while the fiends caused the winds to blow. Before 
crossing, he made to Jesus his orison :— 

“« Jesu,’ he seyd, ‘full of myth, 
That made bothe day and nyth, 
Wynd and weder at Thy wyll, 
For to blow and fore to be styll, 
Thon makyst the wynd fore to blowe, 
And whan Thou wylte to be lowe, 
Send me here thy grete grace 
That I may thys bryge pace.’ ”’ 

“The Play of Abraham and Isaac,” is the piece in the collection 
which has most claim to be regarded as a contribution to litera- 
ture. The subject was a favourite subject for dramatic repre- 
sentation in the Middle Ages, and five English plays on the 
subjectare known. ‘ The Brome”’ is asixth, and differs from all 
the others. The editor claims for it a superiority over them in 
touches of child nature, and in the varied play of feeling. The 
author is less of a preacher and more of a dramatic poct than 
most of the authors of ancient mysterics. He renders the con- 
versations between the agonised father and the frightened 
child with real vivacity and sympathy. Isaac pleads with 
his father not to strike him with the sharp sword, saying that 
if he had done aught amiss, with a yard he could make 
him “full myld.” There is a charming scene after the 
angel delivers Isaac, who goes to fetch the sheep, which he 
caresses, while at the same time he assures the sheep, so 
“jentyll and good,” that he preferred that it should shed its 
blood rather than he. The father and son return in joy from 
the hill, Isaac remarking that never will he revisit it. 

Some of the legal forms in The Boke of Brome throw light 
upon the hard lot of the agricultural labourers at the time. It 
contains the articles of inquiry at a Court Baron, or Lord’s 
Gourt, in which the free tenants of the lord were the 
Judges, and his steward the President or Registrar. The 
Court seems to have been principally occupied with pro- 





i 
tecting the rights of the lord. The homagers are directed 


by the steward to take cognizance of all infringements of his 
rights, such as hunting in his woods, fishing in his waters, or 
making use of his pastures. They are also directed to inquire 
if any bondman or bondwoman is dwelling out of the lordshi 
without leave; and are particularly to discover whether any 
bondman of blood has been guilty of the offence of sending his 
son to school! The impression one receives from these regula. 
tions is that old England was not a very pleasant place to live 
in for those who were poor. The Boke of Brome is decidedly 
to be welcomed. It gives an authentic glimpse of East Anglia 
during the reign of Henry VIL., and will be specially interesting 
to those who are familiar with Suffolk and Norfolk, Lady 
Kerrison,and Miss Smith who has done the editorial work well, 
deserve the thanks of the public for their unassuming but very 
genuine contribution to county history. 


LOTZE’S “ MICROCOSMUS.,’’* 

Tue difficult work undertaken by Miss Hamilton and Migs 
Jones has been carefully and competently done. Lotze’s work 
abounds in technical terms, both scientific and philosophical, 
and is full of subtile distinctions and close reasoning. It was 
thus no easy task which fell to the translators. They have 
succeeded in a remarkable manner. We may read Lotze in 
English, and we are not constrained, as in some instances, to 
have recourse to the German to find the meaning of the English 
translation. The translation is worthy to take its place beside 
the translation of Lotze’s System of Philosophy, already pub- 
lished by the Clarendon Press. Higher praise than this it is 
not in our power to give. 

The appearance of the Microcosivus in English is exceedingly 
opportune at the present time. It is fitted to enrich and deepen 
our English philosophy. It lays stress on many topics which 
our English writers frequently ignore, and gives only a sub- 
ordinate place to others which are made prominent by English 
thinkers. We might compare his system, as set forth in the 
Microcosmus, with the system of Mr. Herbert Spencer. The 
comparison would not be to the advantage of the English 
thinker. Mr. Spencer seeks to deduce all the phenomena of the 
universe from the single assumption of the persistence of force. 
Lotze essays the humbler task of seeking ‘‘ to investigate and 
ascertain the entire significance of human existence from the 
combined consideration of the phenomena of individual life, 
and of the history of the civilisation of our race.” Mr. Spencer is 
constrained to show how the manifold qualities of matter have been 
evolved from the persistence of force; how life evolves itself from 
non-living matter; how moral character arose from the non-moral; 
and how spiritual life, with its categories of freedom, foresight, 
and self-determination, is a result of the persistence of force. 
Such a deduction could be effected only by making life, morality, 
and freedom change their meaning, and of making consciousness 
to be a mere powerless accompaniment of physical changes. We 
find in Lotze a very different mode of treatment, and a very 
different result. To him the sufficient ground of all being and 
all action is the idea of the Good. And the explanation of the 
world is found in Ethics. His system is teleological, and the 
universe moves on to the fulfilment of a purpose. He does not 
deny the existence or the rule of law, or the universal extent of 
mechanism in the universe. He affirms that mechanism is 
absolutely universal in extent, and at the same time affirms that 
the mission which mechanism has to fulfil in the structure of 
the world is of quite subordinate significance. He does not 
think that the work of philosophy is accomplished when it has 
ascertained the mechanism of matter, the mechanism of the 
organism, the mechanism of mind, and how these are inter- 
related in the great mechanism of the universe. When 
this is accomplished, the proper task of philosophy is 
only begun. The next question is,—What is the end for 
which mechanism exists ? And the answer of Lotze is,— 
It exists for the realisation of moral worth in the uni- 
verse; and by moral worth he means not merely conduct, 
but character. He recognises ideal, esthetic, and moral states 
which require to be realised. Lotze, unlike Spencer, does not 
think that mechanism explains itself; nor dves he think that 
a history of the order of events in the universe is philosophy. 
He thinks that one particular universe exists, because in its 
facts and by its laws those standards of moral and spiritual 





* Microcosmus: an Essay concerning Man and his Relation to the World. By 
Hermann Lotze. Translated from the German by Elizabeth Hamilton and E. E. 
Constance Jones. 2 vols. Edinburgh: T. and T, Clark. 
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rth are being realised which the Maker of the universe has 
wo 


. 2 Ww. 
Sg abeious that Lotze is free to recognise elements the 


nition of which would be destructive to such a philosophy 
ve tof Mr. Spencer. He has no difficulty in recognising a 
- a self and the unity of self-consciousness as presup- 
someee of a true philosophy and a rational explanation of 
Se add of man. It is not necessary for him to dis- 
° ree the self, and to resolve it into a series of 
= of consciousness. His scheme of thought makes room 





Pails but it also makes room for freedom, and he is 
ible to show that the supposed antagonism between the con- 


ception of nature which physical science demands, and that 
aii by art, morality, and religion, rests on a misunder- 
standing. ‘T'o indicate the grounds of this misunderstanding, 
wal ow it is obviated by Lotze, would be to give the contents 
of the Microcusmus and also of his System of Philosophy. This 
for us is obviously an impossible task. He refuses to see in 
mechanism any thing more than the “form of procedure which 
js given by the highest reality to the living development of its 
content, which content can never be exhaustively expressed by 
this form alone.” In other words, mechanism always implies 
something beyond itself, and the philosophy which is content 
with the expression of mechanical relations has not arrived at 
the stage of being rational. This charge may be justly brought 
both against Materialism and Idealism. It is equally irrational 
to seek for the source from which all else proceeds, in soulless 
atums, blind forces, and mathematical laws of action, or to seek 
it in necessary notions of any kind, in relative or absolute ideas, 
aud the jugglery of their dialectical movements ; such schemes 
make Nature and history unreal. For Lotze “the true reality 
that is and ought to be, is not matter and still less idea, but 
is the living personal spirit of Ged and the world of personal 
spirits which He has created.” 

We are unable to indicate the steps of the argument by which 
he arrives at this conclusion. We may, however, call attention 
to the last three books in particular. The general titles of these 
are “ History,” “ Progress,” “The Unity of Things.” At every 
point of the discussion on history we are reminded of Buckle’s 
“ History of Civilisation ;” and yet Buckle is never mentioned, 
though the foundation on which he builds is upset, and the 
assumptions which he makes are continually shown to be 
invalid. Take the following about statistics :— 

“Tf (as has been done) we regard the commission of a certain 
number of offences as an inevitable necessity imposed upon society, 
it does not help us at all to add that this necessity only necessitates 
the actions, but dces not predetermine the agents. If human freedom 
cannot get rid of the sum-total of offences, the fact that the particular 
agents are not predetermined does not leave individuals free, the only 
thing that still remains doubtful is—Whose unfreedom will be taken ad- 
vantage of next? It has been said that if an insect were to creep over 
any part of the circumference of a circle drawn with chalk, it would see 
allround it nothing but irregularly distributed molecules of chalk, though 
for an eye that took all there in at once, from some distance, they 
would be arranged in the regular defiuite order of a circle. If these 
dots were beings endowed with souls, it might be imagined that taken 
teparately they have scope for free choice of their position in the 
circle, while taken altogether they were bound to contribute to the 
formation of a predetermined outline. We reply that if an orderly 
arrangement of many elements actually exists (for the circle has been 
drawn), it is indeed easily intelligible that this arrangement can only 
fully be taken ia from particular points of view. But the unorder of 
the elements, when looked at from other points of view, is not by any 
means the same thing as the freedom of those elements. All these dots 
of chalk are perfectly fixed in such relations as are necessary for the 
structure of the whole ; they all lie in a narrow, ring shaped zone, con- 
fined both internally and externally by a boundary-line which has no 
breadth, How they are grouped within this zone is, as regards the form 
of the whole. to a certain extent indiff srent, and it is just to the extent 
of this indifference that they are indeterminate. Now, if the dots are 
living beings, this comparison would only teach the simple truth that 
they had freedom of action in those directions in which nothing had 
been fixed by general laws; thus, if it chanced that such a law 
required in any society a certain number of thefts, the agents would 

be free, not with regard to their thievish resolutions, but with regard 
to whether, for instance, their thievish exploits should be accom- 
plished on horseback or on foot.’’ (Vol. IL, pp. 199-200.) 
This is a specimen of the manner in which Lotze disposes of the 
arguments which have been so often drawn from statistical 
observations. We call attention to the thoughtful review of 
the history of the worl] which closes the seventh book, and to 
the discussions on trath and science, work and happiness, 
beauty and art, the religious life, and political life and society, 
which make up the eighth book. This book might be well 
called “ A Statesman’s Manual.” 

The only chapter in the last book which we notice is that on 

y p : : 

the “ Personality of God,” and we refer to it mainly because of 





the importance of the question. It is well known that modern 
speculation has avoided the discussion of this question. In 
Germany, since the time of Fichte, personality has been re- 
garded as a limitation, and to ascribe it to infinite spirit is 
looked on as a degradation of that spirit. The Religions- 
Philosophie has stripped the absolute spirit of the attributes of 
personality, self-consciousness, consciousness. We refer to 
such works as Biedermann’s Christliche Dogmatik, Pfleiderer’s 
Religions-Philosophie, and Hartmann’s Die Religion des Geistes 
We take these works, partly because of the eminence of the 
writers, and partly because, widely as they differ on other points, 
they are in agreement here. Personality, they think, con- 
tradicts the absoluteness of God; nor is the case different 
among ourselves. Theologians like Mansel, philosophers like 
Spencer aud Graham, repeat the statement, and crowds of 
inferior writers seem to regard it as an axiom, as something 
which has passed beyond the pale of argument. Lotze has 
reopened the question, has argued it afresh, in the full know- 
ledge of all that has been written on it, and has given good 
reasons for his belief that personality, instead of being a 
degradation of the conception of the absolute, is an essential 
element of that conception :— 

‘The course of development of philosophic thought has put us 
who live in this age in the position of being obliged to show that the 
conditions of personality which we meet with in finite things are 
nor lacking to the Infinite; whereas the natural concatenation of the 
matter under discussion would lead us to show that of the full per- 
sonality which is possible only for the Infinite, a feeble reflection is 
given also to the finite ; for the characteristics peculiar to the finite 
are not producing conditions of self-existence, but obstacles to its 
unconditioned development, although we are accustomed, unjustifiably, 
to deduce from these characteristics its capacity of personal exist- 
ence. The finite being always works with powers with which it did 
not endow itself, and according to laws which it did not establish,— 
that is, it works by means of a mental organisation, which is realised, 
not ouly in it, but also in innumerable similar beings. Hence, in reflect- 
ing on self, it may easily seem as though there were in itself some 
obscure and unknown substance—something which is in the Ego though 
it is not the Ego itself, and to which, as to its subject, the whole per- 
sonal development is attached ; and hence there arise the questions, 
never to be quite silenced,—What are we ourselves? What is our 
soul ? What is our self, that obscure being incomprehensible to our- 
selves, that stirs in our feelings and our passions, and never rises into 
complete self-cunsciousness ? The fact that these questions can arise 
shows how far personality is from being developed in us to the extent 
which its notion admits and requires. It can be perfect only in the 
Infinite Being which, in surveying all its conditions or actions, never 
finds any content of that which it suffers, or any law of it working, 
the meaning and origin of which are not transparently plain to it and 
capable of being explained by reference to its own nature...... In 
point of fact, we have little ground for speaking of the personality of 
finite beings; it is an ideal, which, like all that is ideal, belongs un- 
conditionally only to the Infinite, but, like all that is good, appertaius 
to us only conditionally, and hence imperfectly.”’ 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ee eee 

An Old Shropshire Oak. By the late T. W. Warter. Edited by 
Richard Garnett, LL.D. (C.K. Paul and Co.)—As the editor of this 
book says in his prefatory note, the reader who can peruse it “ with the 
leisure and deliberation which the author brought to its composition, 
will not miss the enjoyment which attended the latter’s task.” And 
the evjoyment, we may be sure, was no small pleasure. ‘I'be author 
was the son-in-law of Southey, and edited his ‘* Commonplace Book ”’ 
and much of his well-known ‘ Doctor.”” The book belongs to the 
class of which Montaigne’s “ Essays,’ Burton’s ‘ Anatomy,” and the 
“ Doctor” aforesaid are familiar examples; and is almost equally dis- 
cursive, anecdotical, and full of out-of-the-way erudition illustrated 
by innumerable quotations. Such bcoks are written only by those to 
whom the writing of them is a necessary relief as well as a keen 
pleasure, and can only be fully appreciated by readers of a kindred 
spirit, who desire neither mere instruction nor mere amusement, but 
that combination of gentle intellectual activity with the half-melan- 
choly feeling born of contemplation of the past that distinguishes the 
literary archa >logist, whether a maker or simply a devourer of books, 
from the pure scientific student or the scholar. Of course, anything 
like a detailed review of a book of this kind is impossible. A quarter 
of a century ago, the author tells us, he dreamed that an old oak by his 
Shropshire homestead stopped him, ove drear November day, rustling 
its dried leaves and promising to make him acquainted with its own 
and its furegver’s reminiscences. The dream suggested the present 
work—or, rather, its form—in which, with the talking oak’s conversa- 
tion, are interwoven innumerable details of English life from the 
time of the Romans to the days of the First Tudor, upon which, 
partly directly, partly through the medium of the ancient tree’s 
responses, is thrown the light of a multifarious erudition. The result 
is a picturesque medley of folk-lore, local history, general archie- 
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1 
ology, and social philosophy, pervaded by a genial humour and 


kindly feeling that more than make up for a slight tendency to 
garraloueness, and for an occasional awkwardness in the use of the 
machinery by means of which a certain unity is sought to be im- 
parted to the book—though its very desultoriness is not without charm, 
Tn the author's account of the condition of England in the fourteenth 
century, the two main characteristics of the social life of the period are 
constantly illustrated. One was the strict subordination of the lower 
to the higher classes, from the villein to the King, leading toa tyranny 
which increased in extent and degree as it proceeded downwards ; the 
other was its intense localism. Places less than fifty miles apart had 
almost no intercourse with each other. In 1288, when wheat was at 
20s. at Northampton, it stood at 8s.at Dunstable. Enclosures became 
extensive in this century, and are said to have been necessary to pre- 
vent the people from perishing of starvation. Enclosures meant 
cultivation, in lieu of hog-feeding upon the wild produce of the oak 
and beech wooils. A good deal of solid and useful information is 
brought together in these volumes, imbedded in shrewd reflections and 
erudite disquisitions, illustrated by apt quotations from a well stored 
repertory, and those who read them with due leisure and deliberation 
need fear, in their enjoyment of a keen though tranquil pleasure, no 
regrets on the score of wasted time. 


England's Supremacy. By J. 8. Jeans. (Longmans.)-—By ordinary 
readers, and by public speakers and writers more especially, this 
volume on the ‘sources, economics, and dangers of England’s 
supremacy,” will be found valuable rather as a quarry of statistical 
and other facts than as an elaborate treatise. Mr. Jeans commands 
a rather forcible though not equal style, and has obviously the power 
of digesting Blue-books, Parliamentary papers, and the like, and of 
giving the gist of them in commendably few words. But the philo- 
sophy, so to speak, of his subject, Mr. Jeans does not seem to have a 
thorough grip of; and one is inclined, from the numerous quotations 
from and references to such authorities as John Stuart Mill, Quesnay, 
Macaulay, and the like, to suspect that he has “ got up” his political 
economy. But if the book be regarded as belonging to the order of 
which Mr. Giffen’s volumes of essays are perhaps the most notable, atall 
events in the present day, it will be found interesting and informing. 
Its general character may be gathered from the titles of some 
of the chapters, such as “England’s Agricultural Status,” “ The 
Remuneration of Labour,’ ‘“England’s Food Supplies,” ‘Cost 
of Labour in Different Countries,’ “ Emigration,” “ Taxation,’ and 
‘The Achilles’ Heel of Engiand.” On the last subject—it is probably 
unnecessary to say that Ireland is “the Achilles’ heel of England ’’— 
Mr. Jeans has nothing very original to say ; he has certainly no heroic 
remedy to suggest. He declares, on economic grounds, against the 
general introduction of the peasant-proprietary system into this 
country, and appears to fear that in the commercial race of the nations, 
not only Great Britain, but Europe generally, will be beaten by the 
United States. Mr. Jeans is neither an optimist nor a pessimist ; but the 
general impression produced by his book is that it will take England 
a@ much more serious effort to hold her own in the future than it cost 
to attain her trading and industrial ascendency in the past. The 
obviously honest desire of this writer to avoid anything in the shape 

of partisanship, renders his work eminently useful for reference 
purposes. 

Sunshine and Sea (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), is a lively account 
of a yachting visit to the Channel Islands and the coast of Brittany 
by a country doctor. If, indeed, it can be said to have any fault at 
all, it is that the high spirits of the writer are apt to find too slangy 
expression. Phrases like ‘‘ the mater,” which must, we suppose, be 
excused (though there is no good reason why they should be), are rather 
too abundant, and too suggestive of middle-age seeking to be juvenile 
after its time. But the author of Sunshine and Sea has a keen and 
kindly eye, and if he has nothing very original to say of the Bretons 
—how could he ?—he gives very pleasant sketches of them, both 
with pen and with penci!. His illustrations—notably a portrait of 
a French commercial traveller—have just a sufficient amount of 
caricature to give them piquancy. 


Lord Vanecourt’s Daughter. By Mabel Collins. 3 vols. (Ward 
and Downey.)—No reader of this novel can complain of want of 
variety or surprise in the incidents. Early in its course we are con- 
fronted with a problem which would, we think, very much exercise 
the casnist. ‘‘ What is a daughter to do when she sees her father 
virtually murder her grandmother?’ (He sees the old lady, who is 
blind, standing at the edge of a precipice, and tells her to go straight 
on, unluckily for him in the hearing of bis daughter and a man- 
servant.) She renounces him, and when he locks her up in her room 
(Miss Mabel Collins has but little belief in the personal liberty of a 
British subject), she escapes. Then follows an interval of comparative 


of the servant whom the heroine engages to “do for her.” ¥ 

not follow Miss Collins’s story to the end. Let it suffice to © thy 
it keeps up its character throughout. When in the third a ‘ 
begin to look for a new sensation, we are not disappointed, a - 
should appear on the scene but a certain Colonel, an adept in th OF Why 
and possessed of a certain mysterious gold bar, which jg charged 
the will of a still greater adept, and with which he is able to ri 
marvellous things, always, it must be understood, in the on 
justice and right. A reader who is not inconveniently critical = 
probabilities, and in the matter of theosophy is content to iguore . 
discoveries of the Psychical Society, will be much entertained ie 
Lord Vanecourt’s Daughter. with 


Portry.—Loved Beyond Words. By George Barlow, (Remingto, 
and Co.)—Mr. Barlow labours at his poetical vocation with a com, 
mendable industry. But we are inclined to think that his labour ‘ 
not spent as profitably as it might be, if he would write legs tad 
make that little as good as his best. He has strong lines, couplet 
and even stanzas; but it is almost iaipossible to find a piece that jy 
not marred by some weakness. In fact, a dangerous power of fluen; 
expression carries him away. It is a gift mischievously resemb]j ‘ 
inspiration, but, unfortunately, producing very different results 
Another, more serious, fault is a certain monotony, and even poverty, 
of thought. Love is a great theme, but no great poet has ever mad 
his reputation by siaging of this alone. Mr. Barlow’s poems bear ¢ 
wearisome resemblance to each other, whatever merits they may 
singly possess. Here is a specimen, aud scores of others might bs 
found almost undistinguishable from it :— 


* T love thee more than songs of face and form and feature.— 
Daily the soft veil shifts upon the face of Nature: 
The violet flees the rose : 
The greer leaf flees the red; the love of Nature changes: 
The wild sca’s restless heart from cloud to sea-bird ranges: 
Each warm wind’s lips can melt the mountain’s snows, 


More than strong words can say, thouzh they be strong and eager 
(Beside the truth of love the sweetest words sound meagre!) —~ 
love thine eyes to see. 
But I with life aud death and pain, firm-lipped and fearless, 
Have wrestled, that thy soul, so passionate «nd peerless, 
Might through cternity belong to ms,” 
One remark we must not omit to make. We have had to censuy 
severely, for faults other than literary, previous volumes of \f, 
Barlow’s. This is without offence. The author will, we are sare, bk 
glad to have part of his palinodia quoted :— 
“But now I change the spirit of my soag. 
The Helper whom we need, 
Patient, eternal, strong, 
The slayer of ali wrong, 
Is Chri-t I doubt not, the Lord Christ indeed. 
Of lands we need him most. And as for me, 
Lord Christ, the man who said 
* We have no need of thee,’ 
Of all men verily 
I need thee most !—I mo:t require thine aid!” 
——The Queen of the Hid Isle. By Evelyn Douglas. (Triibner and Co) 
—There is much poetical power in the poem from which this volume 
gets its name (the tale after Boccaccio, and the tragedy entitled 
‘‘ Love’s Perversity,’”’ we could very well have done without). The poem 
{s described as an “Allegory of Life and Art.’”’ Elzir, Queen of the Hid 
Isle, is “ the spirit of holiness, the ideal of beauty.” (The identity 
may be conceded if the “ideal of beauty” is 7d xaddv taken in its 
highest sense). Hermadon is “an heroic human soul.” Amanda, 
“the fantastic embodiment and impersonation”? of human lovei 
Chauntval, a troubadour ; Eulice, waiting-maid to Queen Amanda, and 
representing the sensual love that verges on the spiritual ; with the 
necromancer, a critical metaphysician, are the other chief dramatis 
persone. But we care less for the allegory itself, though there is 
thought and meaning (not always, indeed, to our taste) in this 
than for its setting. “Evelyn Douglas” has a particularly rich gift 
of description. Here isa fine passage, when Hermadon, a prisoner, 
fancies himself to be lwtus plausor sessorque theatro :— 


ng 


“T can see the stage 
All in a glow of light, . gate of heaven, 
An opened Paradise. The swaying lamps 
Flicker between the rows of thronging heads, 
Sudden in loud orchestra! symphony 
Electric storm of many violins 
Thrills up, and makes my blood dance in mid-air, 
It ceases. Then the rattle of many bands. 
Then all are silent. What is’t draws their tears ? 
Is it the woes of sweet Antigone, 
Self-doomed Alcestis, or Polyxena, 
Or bleeds a maid at Aulis, or, thence borne, 
Now priestess of the inhuman Tanric fane, 
Flies with her brother and stolen Artemis ? 
Or sits a blind and exiled wanderer 
At white Colonus in the sacred grove, 
Thence by a whirlwind borne away to heaven ? 
Or moans the sufferer of the dismal isle ? 
Or rather in the silv. r-sided bath 
Does Agamemnon, caught in purple net, 
Groan thrice? Or bear they offerings to his tomb, 
Drink-offerings, while the avenger is at hand ? 
Or speaks Prometheus hanging from his rock 
To hornéd Io and the ocean nymphs ?” 


peace, which the reader, who may be by this time a little tired of | But the poet here and there shows, in his tendency to rebel 
strong sensation, will certainly enjoy. The heroine takes to dairy- | against moral laws, a foolish heat which he will one day 


farming with distinguished success, and is happy as circumstances | be sorry for. 


His spectres of philosophers, from Plato to 





permit. All this part of the story is very enjoyable, the reader’s | Herbert Spencer, in the Necromancers’ cave, are very good.— 


pleasure being not a little enhanced by the humorous eccentricities 
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Pitchford’s main purpose is to describe Nature, though in his descrip- 
‘on there is a certain undercurrent of philosophic thought. That he 
" keen lover and careful observer of Nature is evident. To this 
sie qualification for his task, he adds no small command over 
ee and a really considerable power of expression. It is almost at 
random that we take the following : — 


“ Badied or oily smooth with circles faint, 
Flows cn the river to its deep still pools 
Of dusky blue, and as a mirror clear, 
Reflecting allthe quiet of the sky, 
But when a hawking swallow dips, or fish 
Leaps in the air, then plumps into the stream, 
Launching the tiny fonm-bel's on their track, 
On mimic voyage, quickly lost to view. 
The streaming tre«ses of the water-weeds 
Wave with the restless current, while near shore 
Green cresses crowd the margin of the stream. 
Hawthorns and hazels on the hither bank 
‘All intertwined with straggling blackberry briers, 
Dog-roses fanged with thorns, and reddening hips 
Just forming, loosely thrown o’er all the bine 
Of white convolyulns with crumpled flowers, 
Cover the slope. A fleet of ducks appear 
In no’sy colloqay, with yellow bills 
Fishing neck-deep. The water-hen slips forth 
Out of its wilderness of quivering sedge, 
Blne haze of rushes stretching towards the sun. 
In the low murmur of the drowsy noon 
Comes there a deeper hush. The sweeping wind 
Drops its light freight, bird songs and low of kine; 
Alone is heard the low faint water lapze, 
A querulous sound made where the moving reeds, 
Down-pointing, dip their slender trembling lines, 
Feeling the current, for a while submerged, 
Then to the surface rising.” 
——Fehoes of the Night, by Francis Henry Wood, M.A. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.), is a “ new and revised edition, with a Postscript.” 
Mr. Wood has a very considerable gift of verse. His prize poem (it 
won the prize, as did the Laureate’s, notwithstanding the disadvantage 
of blank verge), “ Luke-Dwellings of Switzerland,” is above the average 
of these compositions, while his “ Echoes of the Night ” shows no little 
mastery of the hervic metre. Here is a epecimen of what, had the 
author been lucky enough to live a hundred years ago, would certainly 
have secured him a place among the “ British Poets :”’— 
“At peaceful hours like these, how sweet to glide 
In floating piunace o’er the rippling tide, 
With gentle hand to ply the impelling oar, 
And view the nizhtly beauties of the shore! 
Like some fair child her mother fears to wake, 
The moon scems slumbering on the placid lake, 
Rocked in the stillness of her dreamless rest 
By every breeze that heaves its crystal breast. 
With peerless cups the opening lilies shine 
Like white-robed queens or fabled nymphs divine, 
Whoze amorous deeds full many a minstrel told 
When Inspiration struck the lyres of old. 
Then wandering Fancy gave celestial power 
To tinkling stream and dewy-petalled flower ; 
In every fount some light-haired Naiad dwells ; 
*Tis Echo’s voice that avimates the dells, 
And from the chambers of her ocean cave 
The Nereid'’s music tioats npon the wave. 
Thus oft of old the nymphs in frolic played 
Tn limpid streams, or coursed the moonlit glade ; 
While jocund mirth impelled the sportive throng 
To measured dance or sweet enlivening song.” 














He reaches a loftier height in one of the poems of the Postscript, 
“Tn Kingsthorpe Churchyard :”— 


“Tf thou art base and earthly, then Cespair. 
Thou art but mortal as the brute that falls, 
Birds weave their nests, the lion finds a lair, 
Man builds his halls,— 
These are but coverts from earth's war and storm, 
Homes where our lesser lives take shape and breath ; 
But, if no heavenly man has grown, what form 
Clothes thee at death ? 
And when thy meed of penalty is o’er, 
And fire has burnt the dris:, where gold is none, 
Shall separate life, but wasted heretofore, 
Still linger on ? 
God fills all space ; whatever coth offend 
From His unbounded Presence shall be spurned ; 
Or deem’st thou He stiould garner tares, whose end 
s to be buined ? 
If thou wouldst see the Power that round thee sways, 
In Whom all motion, thought, and life are cast, 
Know, that the pure, who travel heavenward ways, 
See God st last.” 


We hope to hear of Mr. Wood again. Pictures in Song. By Clinton 
Scollard. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London.)—Mr. 
Scollard constructs neat little poems, sometimes of the vers de société 
kind, sometimes on the “rondeau and ballade’” model. They are 
neat, but scarcely finished np to the mark. Here is one as good as 
we can find :— 





‘‘Wuen Srrivus SHINES. 
(Rondean.) 

When S'rius shines, a fulgent fire, 

And locusts in a drowsy choir 
At noon wit!in the maples drone, 

And pines at nightfall make sad moan 
like waves upon the rocks of Tyre, 

Then strike the soft'y sounding lyre, 

And let the soaring song rise higher, 

Or fall to minor monotone, 
° When Sirius shines. 

But should the charming voices tire, 

And thoughts of past and vain desire 
Refill the mind, as doves once flown 
Return to cote: aforetime known, 

Let then the soul to heaven aspire, 

When Sirius shines,” 


a master would score more or less heavily. “ Pines at nightfall make 
sad moan” halts somewhat; “‘fulgent’’ is not a word in use, and, 
besides, what is it all about ? 
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under 15 at the date of Examination.—For farther 
information, apply te the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., 
Head Master. 


AUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late, 
Head Mistress of the Norw'ch High School, 

has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. Terms 





on application. Highest references to parents of past 
— Pupils.—Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzer- 
{ land, 


Public Works Department, and TWO in the Indian 

Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 

SECRETARY, at the College. a. 

REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS 

(with a SPECIAL CLASS for LITTLE BOYS 
UNDER EIGHT). 

Mr, EDWARD BLAIR makes careful provis‘on for 
cricket, football, swimming, drill, gymnastics, and 
also for the convey nce of boys who live ata distance 
to and from school in a private omnibu;, under the 
charze of a master, 

The SUMMER TERM wi'l BEGIN on MONDAY, 
May 10th. Mr. Blair may be seen by appointment on 
any day up to April 20th. There are two vacancies 
for Boarders. 

Fretherne Honse, 
29 York Place, 
Portman Square, W. 


ADY STUDENTS’ HOME, 
; RUSSELL HOUSE, Tavistock Square, W.C. 
Established 1878. For particulars, apply to Miss 
CAIL, Principal. Members of Council:—The Lady 
Frederick Cavendish, Miss Augusta Spottiswoode. the 
Lady Wentworth, C. D. Newton, E:q., C.B., M.A» 








LL.D., D.C.L., British Museum, and others, 
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AGRICULTURAL 
CO NOESTER. 
E 
AIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
its PTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
NSTR N. 
ished by Royal Charter 1845, for the pro- 
‘onal Kducation of Land Owners and Occupiers, 
{sions ts, Survevors, intending Colonists. &c. 
(aad Agents, Srris Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
PaesiDEN” "and GORDON, K.G. 
EE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Right fon, the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 
a ht Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
= Baht Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 

MP. ; ingscotr, C.B 

: Qolonel R. N’gel F. Kingscotr, C.B. 
Lilenan tee theron-Estcourt, Esq. 
pr L. Goddard, Esq. 
aia John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master. 
VB. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
the Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 

rand Outdoor Courses of Instruction, includ- 
Indo pranches of Practical Dairying, with List of 
scholarships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
Ma TT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 25th, 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, Lim‘ted, Birmingham. 
Head Mistress — Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P., 
assisted by Fourteen Mistresses. 
School Course includes, in addition to the 
bjects of a High School Curriculum, 
Natural Science, with practical laboratory work ; 
Drawing ; Class Singing and Harmony ; Needlework ; 
and Physical Exercises, on Ling’s system. Biblical 
Instruction for those pupils who-e parents desire it. 
Extras :—Extra Drawing, Instrumental Music, Solo 
inging, and Dancing. 
ate New Buildings are capable of accommodating 
ars. 
ary hours, 9.15 to 1.0; optional and extra 
subjects in the afternoon. : 

Seale of Fees. — For Shareholders’ Nominees, 
between 8 and 10, £4 43; between 10 and 14, £5 5s; 
over 14, £6 63 per Term. For other Pupils, a further 
1 1s per Term. 

a a arrangements for Boarders can be made. 
NEXT TERM commences May 4th, 1886 Prospec- 
tases, Nomination Forms, and all other information 
can be obtained from the Secretary. 
T. RUSSELL, Secretary. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 


ie 





The 
ordinary Su 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. 

Head Master —G. L. BENNETT, Esq, M.A., 
formerly Scholar of S+. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

Second Master—Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A. 

High-class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern sides Remarkably 
healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 
gymnasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket-field. 
Valuable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Uni- 
versities, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX 

SCHOLARSHIPS in JUNE, 1886. Four of 

£50, one of £30, one of £20, tenable for four years. 

Candidates to be under 14 on January Ist, 1886.—For 

farther particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 


REPARATION for PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and NAVY.—Mr. J. C. THOMSON, 
M.A. intends to OPEN a PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for BOYS next September, in the neighbourhood of 
Belsize Park. Ground for cricket and football. Par- 














ticulars on application.— Address, 29 York Place, W. 


RUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, near 
TOTTENHAM. 
_ Head Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A 
Next TERM begins MAY 10th. Special advantages 
for Public Schoo] boys or others wanting more indi- 
vidual care, combined with regular school system, 
games, &c, In Lower School p. eparation, if required, 
for any Public School. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 

(for LADIES), 
8and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

Arrangements are now made for giving private 

fooms to some of the Students in resid Terms, 

from £66 to £70 per annum, according to accommoda- 

tion and length of residence. The year is divided 

into three terms.—For particulars, apply to MARY 
ASHDOWN, Lady Superiutendent. 


(iRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be 
held in London, beginning JUNE 28th, and also at 
the College, and at Edinburgh, Clifton, and Lecds, if 
4 sufficient number of candidates present themselves. 
The Clothworkers’ Exhibition of the annual value of 
sighty guineas, and three scholarships of the annual 

ue of £45, forty guineas, and £30 respectively, all 
tenable for three years, will be awarded in connection 
with this Examination. Candidates for scholarships 
who have already ot an examination qualifying 
for admission to the College will not be required to 
pay an examination fee. Forms of entry and further 
information may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Miss KENSINGTON, 22 Gloucester Place, Hyde 
Park, London, W. The forms must be returned 
filled up by May 15th. 

















HE ADVERTISER will be extremely 
obliged to any reader of the Spectator who can, 

rsonal experience, RECOMMEND a LADIES’ 
DING SCHOOL fora girl 11 years old. Must 


from 
BOA 


be Church of England. Neighbourhood of Hamp- 


Stead Heath — 8, i i 
“ALPHA preferred.—Address, in first instance, 


»” 130 Regent Street, W. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. 

The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on 
MAY Ist. The Hospital contains 270 beds, is situated 
in one of the most pleasant districts of London, and 
is in direct communication by rail with all parts of 
the Metropolis. Several Scholarsh’ps in Natural 
Science will be offered for competition in September. 
Under the new regulations of the Examining Board, 
it is an advantage to begin in the Summer Session, 
and students entering in May are eligible to compete 
for the Scholarships in September. Special Cla:ses 
are held for the Preliminary Scientific Examination 
of the University of London, fee £10 10s, which will 
be returned to any member of the class who enters as 
a perpetual pupil. 

Gentlemen who enter for this course count their 
medical studies from the time at which they com- 
mence their attendances on the Lectures of Anatomy 
and Physiology. 

As an incentive to clinical study, all medicu ap- 
pointments in the Hospital, including the five house- 
surgeoncies, are open to pupils without additional fee 
or expense of any kind, thus offering advantage;, 

th professional and pecuniary, of the highest im- 
portance to the student, and forming a valuable addi- 
tion to the system of scholarships and prizes. These 
offices are awarded after competition, preference 
being given to the qualified perpetual pupils of the 
Hospital. 

For Prospectus and further particulars, apply to 

GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean. 


S?: MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
COLLEGE, 33 Westbourne Terrace, W. 
Students may reside in t e College, under the 

supervision of the Warden, Dr. ROBERT MAGUIRE, 
Terma, 90 guineas for the academical year, including 

the assistance of the Demonstrators of the School on 
three evenings of the week. 
Prospectus and rules may be obtained from the 

WARDEN. 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, CAXTON STREET, 


The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES MAY Ist. 

A SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIP, value £49, is offered 
for competition.{The Examination will be in Chemistry 
(organic and inorganic) and Physics, and wil! be held 
on May lst. In September, Entrance Scholarships, 
value £80 and £40, will be offered for competition. 

Students entering in the summer (except those who 
have already obtained a scholarship) are allowed to 
compete for the Entrance Exhibitions in the following 
September. 

‘ees, £100 in one sum on entrance, or 10) guineas 
in two payments, or £115 in five payments. No extras 
except parts for dissection, and Class of Experimeutal 
Physica. 

or Prospectus and particulars, apply to 

F. de HAVILLAND HALL, M.D., Dean. 


HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1886.— 

A COURSE of EIGHT LECTURES on “ The 
ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION, as ILLUS. 
TRATED by OELTIC HEATHENDOM,” will be 
delivered by Pr fessor RHYS, of the University of 
Oxford, at ST. GEORGR’S HALL, Langham Place, 
on the following days, viz.:—MONDAY, 3rd, 
WEDNESDAY, 5th, MONDAY, 10th, WEDNES.- 
DAY, 12th, MONDAY, 17th, WEDNESDAY, 19tb, 
WEDNESDAY, 25th, and FRIDAY, 23th May, 
at5p.m. Admission to the Coarse of Lectures will 
be by ticket, without payment. Persons desirous of 
attending the Lectures are requested to send their 
Names and Addresses to Messrs. WILLIAMS and 
_NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 

W.C, not later than April 30th, aud as soon as 
possible after that date tickets will be i sued toas 
many persons as the Hall will accommodate. 

The same Course of Leotures will also be delivered 
by Professor RHYS, at Oxford, in the New Examina- 
tion Schools, at 2.30 p.m., on each of the following 
days, viz.:—THURSDAY, 6th, SATURDAY, 8th, 
THURSDAY, 13th, SATURDAY, 15th, THURS- 
DAY, 20th, SATURDAY, 22nd, THURSDAY, 27th, 
and SATURDAY, 29th May. Admission to the 
Oxford Course will be free, without ticket. 

PERCY LAWFORD, 
Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

The ATKINSON and HARVEY SCHOLARSHIPS, 
with THREE additional SCHOLARSHIPS offered 
by the Governors of the School, will be COMPETED 
for on TUESDAY, May 4th. Each of these Scholar- 
ships is of the value of £5 a year, and is tenable at 
the School for three years. Candidates must be 
between 13 and16, The Examination will be graduated 
according to age. The names of Candidates must be 
sent to the Head Master, the Rev. Dr. MOULTON, 
not later than Tuesday, April 27th. 

The SUMMER TERM will COMMENCE on 
TUESDAY, May 4th. 

\T. MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR. 

(Founded by Rev. Stephen Hawtrey.) 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS offered in SEPTEMBER. 
For particulars, app!y to Head Master, Rev. A. W. 
UPCOTT, St. Mark’s School, Wind-or. 























HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 





ality. 
. WILLIAM C. Ly TER ag Joint 
FRANCOIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. — 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 


WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplicd 
in casks and cases fur home use and exportation. 

uotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Paid-up Capital ...........0.ssce-ces0e £1,5,000 
1 dC Se Oa 980,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors .. 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 days’ sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, 
bearing interest payable half-yearly at the rate of 4 
per cent. per annum, and transferable by ordinar 
transfer deed. Stock Certificures are issued. Such 
Deposits are repayable at the option of the Bank only, 
and on its giving twelve months’ previ us notice to 
the holders. In the event of repayment being made 
on or after January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per 
cent. A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amveunt of this issue is 
£500,060, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
wl Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, March, 
886. 








CCIDENTS ot DAILY LIFE 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Capital ... -. £1,000,000 
Income ... as a as ne 246,000 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000, 





CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvik M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 








ocal Agents, cr 
West-Exnp Orrick—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C. ; 
OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
for Mutual Life As:urance. 
Paid-in claims, £6,500,000. 
Profits declared, £3,400,000. 
Funds, £4,180,000. 

Economical management, liberal conditions, large 
bonuses, immediate payment of c'aims. 
Endowment Assurances payable at any age on excep- 
tionally favourable terms. 

48 Gracechurch Street, London. 
ESTABLISHED 185]. 

I RK BECK BAN K, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, fiee of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur. 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 


FRANCIS RAVENSUROFT, Manager. 
March 5lst, 1884. I eae 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 
Capital Fully Subscribed _... «as «+. £2,500,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about oa aaa « 900,000 
TotaL INVESTED Funps Upwarps oF Two MILLIons. 
Total net Annual Income exceeds .«« £1,200,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.O. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


“STOCK a 











EXCHANGE, 
JOHN ABBOTT AND CQ, 
STOCK AND SHARE BROKERS, 
PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, 
LONDON, E.C., 

DEAL AT CLOSEST MARKET PRICES. 
LOW COMMISSIONS. 


EARLIEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
INFORMATION. 





Monthly and Mid-Monthly Circulars, 
Pamphlet on Options, with Lowest Quotations for same, 
all post free on application. 

OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 
1884, including the Patent Tuning Appeeeton, pee 


sessing the power to outlast any other piano.—J 
BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte ge 








their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 








London, W.C. 


18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. Lists 
free. 
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DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING. 


ATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 
ALL NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
In Cloth and Leather Bindings. Catalogues free, 


—— 


BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &c. 


Post Orders Promptly Executed. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 


OBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 
STORY, “KIDNAPPED,” which he is 
writing for ‘‘ YOUNG FOLKS’ PAPER,” will com- 
mence in that Journal in the Number dated 1st May. 
—‘* Young Folks’ Paper.” Every Friday—1d. 


LFRACOMBE.-—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, newly decorated and furnished. 
Two hundred and fifty apartments, magnificent 
salle a manger, elegant drawing-rooms; large 
billiard-room, comfortable smoking-room; orna- 
mental grounds of five acres extending to the sea; 
eight lawn-tennis courts. Tariff of MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 














RUNDEL SOCIETY.—CHROMO- 
LITHOGRAPHS from_Frescoes and other 
Paintings by Ancient Masters, Italian, Flemish, and 
rman, are on sale at lower prices to members, and 
at higher to strangers. Catalogues and all other 
information will be sent gratis on application. 
A donation of at least £1 1s to the Copying Fund 
entitles to all privileges of membership. 
DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
Office of the Arundel Society, 19 St. James’s Street, 


ENDON, N.W.—For SALE, the 
pleasant and picturesque HOUSE in Parsons 
Road, Hendon, know as ST. SWITHIN. The House 
stands back from the road in its own well-timbered 
grounds of three-quarters of an acre, and is 
approached ky a carriage-drive. Lawn and kitchen 
garden at back; three reception-rooms; drawing- 
room, 25ft. by 17ft., with large conservatory ; 
dining-room, 25 ft. by 17 ft.; library, 18 ft. by 16 ft. ; 
large hall; six good bedrooms and two servants’ 
rooms; large kitchen, and good offices. Possession 
any time after Easter.—Apply at St. Swithin, or to 
Messrs. FIELD and MOORE, Architects, 69 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. 


**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


ECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F\S.8., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1s OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cros; St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 











CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
PaTRONS. 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 


PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of . 
Cuarrman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Derury-OnarrmMan—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Puysictan—Dr, STONE. Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 


NFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1885. 


FINANCIAL I 
Total Funds a sins oes 
Total Annual Income .. 
Total Amount of Claims 


upon Death’ 


Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus — 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


CLAIMS PAID IMMEDIATELY ON 


Attention is particularly requested to the following points respecting this Society, as being of special 
importance to Clergymen and their Lay relatives desiring to assure their lives :— 
RITY.—The Funds of the Society now amount to upwards of THREE MILLIONS AND A 
QuaRTER, yielding an average rate of interest of £4 1s 2d per cent. The Income of the Society is upwards of 


1. The SEC 


THREE HUNDRED AND Firty THOUSAND PounDs, 


2. MORTALITY.—The superior longevity of the Clergy as a class is still manifest; the Claims by 
Death during the past year having again been considerably less than might have been expected under the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality, upon which the Society’s Rates of Premiums are based. 

3. BONUS.—This Society being purely Mutual, has no Proprietors, and consequently all the Profits 
are divided amongst the Assured Members. The Eleventh Quinquennial Bonus will be declared on June lst, 
1886, when results equally favourable with those of past Quinquenniums may confidently be anticipated. 

. MANAGEMENT.—The Society neither employs Agente, nor allows Commission for the intro- 
duction of new business, The Expenses of Management for the past year were only £4 4s 1d per cent. on the 


total income. 


Copies of the 56th Annual Report and revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on 
application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, 8.W. 


| His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
LONDON 


see toe £3,272,576 
£354,686 
£2,524,560 
£437,347 


SATISFACTORY PROOF OF TITLE. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





ALL WHO SUFFE 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’ 


DR. 


Or, Anti-Catarrh 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, H.C. 


R FROM COLDS 


S ALKARAM, 


Smelling Bottle, 


To open the bottle, 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PER 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the 


WORCESTERS 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and P 


w@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


RINS’ SAUCE, 


fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


HIRE SAUCE 


ERRINS. 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 








CAUTION.— Baron Liebig begs to 


caution the public that his guarantee refers 


exclusively to LIEBIG COMPANY’S EX- 


TRACT of MEAT, 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


Extracts sold as Baron Liebig’s have no connec- 


[April 17, 1886, 
lida 


To PRINTSELLERS, CARVERS and 


and the TRADE, “= DERS, 
ESSRS. FL 
M will SELL by pe ap and (0, 


the i 
of B. BROOKS and SONS, 171 Strang, e°ypremies 
NEXT, April 19th, and pel Strand, on MONA 
PROOF ENGRVEN SY Poontuait BIC) rie 
fF EN N¢ HOTOG 7 
other Works of Art. OGRAVURES, and 


The Collection contains their latest Publications 


The Auctioneers would intimate 

7 ate to the 

it is seldom such an opportunity occurs A rile that 

such high-class works at nominal prices, Parchge 
On View mornings of sala. 


Pony Sale at 2 o'clock each 





EW ZEALAND.—Forther Conv 
sions of the Publi: Debt.—The Governo er. 
Company of the Bank of England give notice a 
behalf of the agents appointed by the Governor of Nan 
Zealand in Council, under the New Zealand Cor il, 
dated Stock Act, 1877, and Amendment Act ee 
the Consolidated Stock Act, 1884 (Sir Francis » and 
Bell, K.0.M.G., and Sir Penrose Goodchild Jul 
K.C.M.G., C.B.), they are authorised to invite holde 
of the Debentures of the under-mentioned Loan ro 
bring in their DEBENTURES for CONVERSION 
on the following terms :— IN 


FIVE per CENTS. of the LOAN 
REDEEMABLE 1914, 
For every £100 in Debentures of this Los 

dered, with the coupon for the half-year’s interest 
July 15th next attached, a new Debenture for the 
same amount, bearing interest payable half-yearly at 
5 per cent. for six years from January 15th, 183%, to 
January 15th, 1892, when it will be converted i 


of 1863, 


£110 of 4 per cent. Inscribed Stock; or, at theo uc 
of the holder, he may receive £112 10s of 4 per Cent, 


Inscribed Stock, bearing interest from May Ist, 193% 
and inscribable on or after April 2nd. In the ‘latter 
case, a Scrip Certificate, with coupon attached forths 
—— o — May i) 15th to April 30th at 5 per 
cent. (payable May Ist), will be issued in 

for the Debentures. — 


FIVE per CENT. TEN-FORTIES of the LOANS of 
1876 and 1877, REDEEMABLE after 1888, 

For every £100 in Debentures of these Loans, from 
which the coupon due March Ist must be detached 
£102 of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stoc'x, bearing interest 
from May Ist, 1886, and inscribable on or after 
April 2nd. 

Scrip Certificates, with coupons attached for the 
interest at 5 per cent., from March Ist to April 30th 
(payable May Ist), will be issued in exchange for the 
Debentures. 

FIVE per CENTS. of the LOAN of 1879, 
REDEEMABLE 1889, 

For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan, from 
which the coupon due May Ist must be first detached, 
£103 of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock, bearing interest 
— May Ist, 1886, and inscribable on or after April 

n 


Scrip Certificates will be issued in exchange for the 
Debentures. 


SIX per CENTS. of the LOAN of 1860, 
REDEEMABLE 1891, 

For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan sur- 
rendered, with the coupon for the half-year’s interest 
due July lst next attached, £109 of 4 per Cent, 
Inscribed Stock, bearing interest from May Ist, 1886, 
and inscribable on or after April 2nd. 

Scrip Certificates, with coupon attached for the 
interest at 6 per cent. from January Ist to April 3th 
— May Ist), will be issued in exchange for the 

ebentures, 


SIX per CENTS. of the LOAN of 1883, 
REDEEMABLI 1891. 

For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan, from 
which the coupon for the half-year’s interest due 
March 15th must be detached, £109 of 4 per Cent. 
Inscribed Stock, bearing interest from May Ist, 1886, 
and inscribable on or after April 2nd. 

For every £100 in Debentures surrendered with the 
coupon for the half-year’s interest due June 1ith 
next attached, £109 of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock, 
bearing interest from May lst, 1886, and inscribable 
on or after April 2nd, 

Scrip Certificates, with coupon attached for the 
interest at 6 per cent. for the broken periods in each 
series, up to April 30th (payable May Ist), will be 
issued in exchange for the Debentures. 

The Inscribed Stock herein mentioned will in every 
case rank pari passu with the New Zealand 4 per Cent. 
Consolidated Stock already inscribed at the Bank of 
England, with dividends payable half-yearly on May 
1st and November Ist, and redeemable at par on 
November lst, 1929. 

All Debentures surrendered for conversion must be 
deposited, not later than Friday, April 30th, 1886, 
at the Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank of England, where 
the necessary forms may be obtained, and must be 
left three clear days for cxamination before Scrip 
Certificates can bo issued. 

By the Act 40 and 41 Vict., ch. 59, the revennes of 
the Colony of New Zealand alone will be liable im 
respect of the Stock and the dividends thereon, and 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and 
the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury will not 
be directly or indirectly liable or responsible for the 
payment of the Stock or of the dividends thereon, oF 
for any matter relating thereto. 

Bank of England, February 8th, 1886. 

N EMINENT PREACHER i 
Boston stopped in the midst of his discourse 

to mention, ‘‘ That if those who were troubled with 
a cough were to put one of Dr. Locock’s Pulmonit 
Wafers in their mouth, it would at once relieve them 
and put an end to their coughing.’ He added, “It 
is a simple and agreeable remedy, which I have proved 
the efficacy of myself.” Dr. OCK’S WAFERS 
instantly relieve and rapidly cure asthma, cod 
sumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, shortness of 
breath, phlegm, pains in the chest, rheumatism, and 
taste pleasantly. Sold at 1s 13d, 23 9d, 4s 64, and Us 





tion with the Baron, 


per box, by all Druggists. 
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yoTIcR NEW STORY. 
|, CORNHILL MAGAZINE. for 


kl ntains the commencement of a 
ee ial Story, entitled “ JESS,” by 
Nee DER HAGGARD, Author of 
H ing SOLOMON’S MINES,” Sc. 
jon: SMITH, Exper, and Co., 15 Watexloo Place. 

padon: = Pla 

cole 92nd (Sixpence), New Series, No. 35. 

0 r*4 


TCORNHILL MAGAZINE 
? for MAY. 


CONTENTS. 
+] 





By H. Rider Hag Author of “ King 
so BY Hy an 
golomon’s Mines, ‘ to 
. —Chad. «- 

dventure. ro. 2 Me Bean} ' 

srjontein.— CBA). 3. Mr. Frank Mul 


pas zac 
:-4gp- EFFECTS. Tilustrated. 
yp COINCIDENCES OF Lirer 


ATURE. 


y CASTLE DaNG@éROUS. 
oye Faro Notes. | 

By the Author of “ John Herring, 
; » &, Chap. 53. Another Disappoint- 
veda A New Leaf.—Chap. 55, In Vain, 


” 


Chap. 56. Preparatory. Iilustrated by G. du 
Maurier. 

Fondon: SMITH, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 

EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


rT No. 334, NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 

1 QuaraEs OF BisHor FRASER, 

2 ao Naronat Histor: OF PALESTINE, 

7 Mpmorrns OF QUEEN Mary IL. 

4 Tae RecknT PROGRESS OF AsTRoNomyY. 

5, Frovpe’S OCEANA. 

§, BaQwRLL'S IRELAND UN 

7, MopeRN POETRY. | 

ig Lond BEACONSFIBLD'’S LETTERS TO HIS SISTER. 

9, Tar Princrs OF THE House OF Conpk. 


DER THE TupDors. 





) Tuk Doty oF ENGLAND TO IRELAND 
*Tondon: LoNaxaNs, GREEN, and Co, 


HISTORICAL 
CREIGHTON, 


HE ENGLISH 
REVI! W. , 

‘tel by the Rev. MANDELL 
oie MLA. LUD. 
No.2NOW READY. Royal 8vo, price 53. 

To be continned Quarterly. 

CONTENTS. 

ae GROWTH OF PLEBEIAN PriviteGe aT Rome. By 
J.L, Strachan Davidson, ’ 
rrep’s YEAROF BaTrLes. By Rev.W. H. Simcox. 
ie DeaTH oF AMY Rowsart. By J. Gairdner, 
Anis UNDER THE Last VaLors Krnas. By Miss E, 
B, Hamilton. 
gg REPRESSION OF Tit WOOLLEN MANUFACTURE IN 
Inetaxp, By Rev. W. Cunningham. 
ing THEODORE OF Corsica. By T. Theodore Bent. 
octmeNTs AND NotEs.—Adam Smith and Free- 
trade with Ireland. By Uscar Browning.—The 
Squire Papers. By W. Aldis Wright. 
reviews OF Booxs. By E. A. Freeman, A. W. 
Ward, H. Sidgwick, S. R. Gardiner, G. A, Simcox, 
and others, 
London; LonauAns, Grepy, and Co. 














OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


OLD MEDAL, 


E 


> P 8$’Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


A. 


RY’S 


URE 
by NCENTRATED 
{OCOA. 








ly adapted to those whose digestive 
brgans are weak, and I stro: gly recommend it as a 
ubstitu:e for tea for young persons.’—Sir Cas. A. 
AMERON, President Royal Cullege of Surgeons, 
land, &, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Sleepless- 
J hess, flatulency, acidity, nausea, and ¢ 

yspeptic indications may be speedily relieved by 
hese famous Pills, of which large quantities are 
hipped to all parts of the world. The constantly 
hereasing demand for Holicway’s n edicine proves its 
power over disease, and its estimation by the public. 
n weakness of the stomach, in diseases of the liver, 
nd in disorders of the system caused by cold er a 
‘uggish circulation, no medicine is so efficacious, no 
emedy so rapid, as the:e Pilly, which are altogether 
mcapable of doing mischief, By quickening diges- 
Hon, they give refreshi:.g sleep, sharpen the appetite, 
impart tone to the digestive organs, purify and enrich 





















RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S 


NEW NOVELS. 





READY on MONDAY. 


KEEP MY SECRET. By G. 


M. Rosrys. 3 vols. 


A ROLLING STONE. By 


Ciara CHEESEMAN. 3 vols. 
“The dramatis persone are sketched with great 
penetration and incisiveness. From the musical Pro- 
fessor Crasher to the happy-go-lucky ‘ Rolling Stone’ 
himself, there is not asingle person who is not by some 
happy touch or other placed before the reader with 
realistic skill...... Miss Cheeseman ha3 done well; she 
is never dull, but always bright and entertaining, and 
fresh in suggestion.”’—Academy. 


By the AUTHOR of “AN OPEN FOE.” 


No SAINT. By Adeline 


SERGEANT. 


A ROMANCE 
WORLDS. 
“The story is the apocalypse of ‘ Electric Christi- 
anity.’ With the subtleties of ‘The Electric Creed ’ 
it is perhaps better not to meddle here. On the lower 
plane of those who read romances for pastime, the 
book will be hailed with gladness if not with rever- 
ence.”—Pall Mall Gazette 


zetie. 


3 vols, 


of TWO 


By Marre Coretui. 2 vols. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and 


COLLINSON AND LOCK. 


(LATE JACKSON AND GRAHAM.) 


(FURNITURE. 
ARTISTIC | CURTAINS. 
| PAPERHANGINGS. 
CARPETS. 
INEXPENSIVE. FINEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 


SON, New Burlington Street. 











76 to 80 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884, 


FOR INVALIDS, DELICATE CHILDREN, AND 
ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 


CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 
Delicious Flavour, 

No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious, 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 





KINAHAN’S 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS, VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


and 


{ 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 


DINN EFORD’S 
M A G N E S I A Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 











SOAP.|} (SOAP. 


P E A R S’° 


SOAP.) [SOAP. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 








he lood, regulate the secretions, and strengthen 
€ whole physical frame. 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 


VOLUME XX. of the ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA (PRU-ROS) will be published 
on TUESDAY, the 20th inst. 





Edinbargh : ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 





Just published, in fcap. Svo, price 33 6d. 


A NEW EDITION, Enlarged, of THOUGHTS 
for the WEARY and the SORROWFUL, by 
the lae ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D. 





Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 





OCTAVE UZANNE’S NEW WORK. 


THE FRENCHWOMAN OF THE CENTURY. 


FASHIONS—MANNERS—USAGES. 
By OCTAVE UZANNE, 
Anthor of “The Fan,” “The Sunshade, Muff, and Glove.” 
Illustrations in Water-Colours by ALBERT LYNCII. 
Engraved in Colours by EUGENE GAUJEAN. 


Super royal 8vo, cloth, price Two Guineas net. 


Nore.—Only 500 copies are printed, 300 for England, and 200 for America. 
Type distributed. 


London : JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 


Just published, 83 pp., price 1s. 
T U §8S U0 L T O R: 


A New Play. 
By MICHAEL FIELD. 


B R U 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS. 
Clifton: J. BAKER and SON. 


MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, E.C. 


THE NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


Town Subscriptions... 
Country 


.. from £1 1 O per annum. 

a £2 2 0 m 

BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT.—Thousands of popular Books in sound Second-hand 
Condition always on Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. Books in Ornamental Bindings or 
strongly Half-bound for Public and Private Libraries. 


eee ” 





ALL LISTS AND PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 












Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. 52, Wrapper, 2 


COMPARATIVE ETRIcg 
Ill. ? 





MORAL PRINCIPLE Iy REGA 
TO PARENTHOOp, 
(PRESENT RELIGION, Vol q11) 


By SARA 8. HENNELL 
Author of ‘‘ Thoughts in Aid of Faith ” ko, 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Bin 


NOTICE. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE 
RISE AND PROGRESS OF gp 
TIMOTHY BUNCOMBE, 


K.T. and M.P., 


has received intimation that Messrs, Simpy; 

shall, and Oo., although willing ns Simp, Mae. 
decline to allow their name to appear vs boot, 
publishers in London. He begs, therefora to ‘4 ody 
that the imprint of this firm has been cancell i 
that the LONDON AGENCY has been GIVie 
Messrs. HAMILTON, ADAMS, and 00, trom shy” 
or from the Manchester publishers, Mr, John bye 
and Messrs. Abel Maewecl and Son, copies can & 
be obtained, price 63, post free. oes 

Messrs. Simpkin’s name for the pres i 

the author’s previous story, the Lite of The 
Wanless, Peasant,” price 53, post free a 


ae 





a, 


Just published, demy 8vo. price 6d; post freo, 7d, 


OUR PREMIER: 
LORD PALMERSTON’S FORECAST a 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 

ae aaa published, feap. 8vo, price 23 6d, q 
OEMS. By Harrierr Stock, 


Second Series. 


London : SimpkIN, MARSHALL, and Oo., 4 Stationes Ie 


Hall Court. 








Elegantly Bound, Vegetable Parchment, bevel 

bo irds, red edges, 5s. ‘ 

The NEW WORK on HAND3—CHEIROGNOW 
Y 


MANUAL of CHEIROSOPHY 

Being a complete Practical Handbook of th 
twin Sciences of Cheirognomy and Cheiromaney, 
means whereof the Past, the Present, and 
Future mpy be read in the Formation of the Han 
Preceded by an Introductory Argument upon 
science of Cheirosophy and its claim to ranks 
Physical Science. By Epwarp Heroy 
author of ‘‘Cude Chiromeutise,” &o. With Fall-p 
and other Engravings by Rosamonp B, Horsim 
Prospectus post free. 

“The Author is to be congratulated on bavi 
published an exceedingly concise and clearly wri 
guide.”’—Saturday Review. 

London: Warp, Lock, and Co., Salisbury Square, E.( 
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'NHE BOYCOTTING of Mrs. MOI 
GAN JOHN O’CONNELL.—See MUNSTER 
LANDOWNING. Just published, price 1s; orb 
post, Is 1d. 
London: W. Rinaway, 169 Piccadilly. Dublir 
Honpaes, Fiaers, and Co., Grafton Street; and 
Booksellers. 





Just ready, Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, p ice 4. 
te Ss MARGARET'S. 3 

Stackroo, E. O’DEtL, Author of “ Merciii] 
and Merciless.” 

* Full of excitement.””—Atheneum. 

London: WYMAN and Sons, 75 Great Quoen Stree, 
W.C. 
Shee ROSSETIL MEMORIAL —S# 

the BUILDER for April 17th (price 44, b 
post, 44d; Annual Subzer‘ption, 19).—Also view ¢ 
Staircase, Albany Capitol, U 3. ; Corporation Marks 
Buildings, Birmingham —Sculpture, ‘The Ramo 
of Cain ’ (Royal Aca'emy Students’ Competition); 
Design for a Town Mansion—Gray’s Inn—A fio 
Old English Architect—Building Stones (Studeti 
Column)—Influence of Cargentry on Architectury 
&c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen, 


ONDON LIBRARY 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
PRESIDENT—Lord TENNYSON. 

Vick-PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

His Grace ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. 

E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 

Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 


TRUSTEES. 

Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOM 
Earl of ROSEBERY j 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ano 

and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance fét, 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, = 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country «nd ten 
town members, Reading-room open from T# 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (18758 
price 5s ; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on appic® 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarit 
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—— 
MR. . f FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


NWIN has pleasure in announcing the publication of a new 
wr. T. FTE POPULAR HISTORIES, under the general title of ‘‘ The 
i TIONS.” 


sits of tho NA 

BY of the ade to present in consecutive volumes such an ordered 
Me attempt willbe mnt nena tenpestant national histories—both ancient and 
saloritic | will form, when completed, a comprehensive survey of History, from 






T REGARy 
)D, 


» MM) Ancient to Modern ii pe printed in good, reidable type, and will form hands »me, 
L, The‘ ~ po 8vo volumes. ‘Chey wi'l be adequately illustrated, and_fur- 
Faith,” go, rywith Maps and Indexes. The uniform price per volume will be FIVE 
i 
SHILLINGS. Now reviy. , 
- ‘“ , 
wAgate Ri By Arthur Gilman, M.A., Author of ‘“‘A History 
ies of the American People, &e. 
* . By Professor J. K. Hosmer. [Rerdy in May 
The JEWS ve Other vulumes in prepiration. 
HE Dr. SAMUEL COX'S Second Series of : 
OF “BXPOSITIONS.” Uniform in style and binding with 
SR the first volume, price 7s 61. 


[BE 


“Marked by the same qualities and excellencies that distinguished the former 


’ ; », too, we have the clear, exegetical insight, the lucid expository 
dear aston but effect ve eloquence, the high bam py a which 
. y e earlier serie: yell-nigh unanimous award of commendation.” — 
smpkin Me. seeured for the earlier series & W : 
eu his 


Academy. F 

WEDICAL MISSIONS: their Place and Power. By John 
Lowe, F.R.C.S.E , Secretary of Edinburgh Medical M'ssionary Society. Intro- 
duction by Sir WitttaM Muir, K.C.S.1, LL.D., D.C.L, Medallion Frontis- 
piece, crown 8vo, cloth, 53. [ Ready. 


ar Up %n jt \ 
re, to intinst 
canoe, a4 
en GIVEN 1, 
), from thoy, 





ir. Johu Ds =BOHETLUS: Considerations upon Culture in England. 
PL€S can ayy By GEORGE WHETENALL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 43 64. (Ready. 
nt Femains London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
& of Tho, (ps - — 2. 
ie Ready next week. 

ey V@RNON LEE’S NEW WORK. 
ost free, 74, 
] 
2 mf |6BUCUAAWCUCdLUDUWhW I ON: 
| mm Being Dialogues on Views and Aspirations, 
VFO RD, Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

sTS:—INTRODUCTION.—THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF UNBELIEF.—A Con- 
—— ae oan RATIONALISTS.—THE CONSOLATIONS OF BELIEF.—OF 
7 Honour aNp Evo.tuTion.—On Noveis.—THE Valve OF THE IDEAL.—OF 
Stocks Dovsts AND PESSIMISM. EC hs Ue tert 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
» 4 Stationes; De A ELL - nA a tie a 








Ncw 1eady, p ice 5s, 










at, beni A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION (THE FIFTH) OF 
1ROGNoMT SONGS UNSUNG. 
)SOPHY, By LEWIS MORRIS. 

Ibook of ths 4: 

romaney, Carefully Revised and R: arranged. 

ye ; 

Api London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 








to rank as — 
ON Alt A GLOWING STURY OF LOVE, PASSION, AND WAR. 
Bale THE MOST THRILLING AND FASCINATING BOOK OF THE CENTURY. 


SHELDON’S AUTHORISED TRANSLATION 


| Salammbo 


| on baviy 
arly writte OF THE 
GREAT CARTHAGINIAN ROMANCE, 


Square, F,0 “The masterpiece cf Flaubert.’’—Times 

WILKIE COLLINS’S OPINION. . 
s. MOR “To M. FRENCH SHELDON. , April 10th, 1886. 
MUNSTER “......Your transition has honestly met, and has triumphantly conquered, the 


innumerable difficulties of transforming the language of France into the language 
of England, From the beginning of the book to the end I admire, without reserve, 
the profound knowledge of the two languages, the delicacy of handling, and the 
inflexible integrity of interpretation which you have brought to your task. Your 
translation of ‘Salammb6é’ has given an English book to English readers. I say 
this honestly, and I need say no more.—-Believe me, &c , _ 

(Published by permission.) “© WILKIE COLLINS. 

Similar expressions have been rece'vel from many of the most learned men in 
the Charch, literary and political worlds. 


“No novel ever issned probably had such universal and such sudden effect.”— 


1s; or by 







y. Dublir 
at; and 
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. 
“ Mercifil 














Standard, 

cen Street, ROYALTY PAID TO FLAUBERT’S HEIR. 
B- ware of Piratical Editions !!! 

a To be had of all L braries and Booksellers, price 63. 
0 ~ SAXON and CO., 23 Bouverie Street, E.C. 
on Marke SRDS Si ER Baa AD i 3 
en “PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—LeIau Hont. 
“{§ THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
— 74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 

SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from a!l the 
LR, CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 

AUTOTYPE. 
P, Now publishing. 
H, GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY 
LONDON. 
Prospectus on application, 

| BBOCE The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. 
+ Anca The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
es, Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print 
oy: Room, British Museum. 


ite An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


GEORGE BELL & 
NEW BOOKS. 


SONS’ 


Fourth Edition, finally Revised. 


LUCRETIUS. Edited by the late H. A. 


J. Munro, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3 vols. demy 8vo. 
Vols. I. and_II., Introduction, Text, and Notes, 182, Vol. III, (sold 
separately), Translation, 


[Cambridge: De1auton, BELL, and Co.] 


Mr. GIFFEN’S NEW BOOK. 


ESSAYS in FINANCE. By Robert Giffen. 


Second Series. Demy 8vo, 14s. Containing: Trade Depression—Gold Supply, 
the Rate of Discount and Prices—The Effects on Trade of the Supply of 
Coinage—Bank Reserves—Foreizn Trade of the United States—The Use of 
Import and Export Statistics—Foreizn Manufactures and English Trade— 
The Utility of Common Statistics—General Uses of Statistical Knowledge— 
Progress of the Working Classes in the Last Half-Century. 


Demy Svo, 123 64. 


ENGLISH LETTERS and 


WRITERS of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Howarp Wiviams, M.A. 
Series—SWIFT and POPE. 
‘* There is, probably, no other book that in so compact a form contains so much 
information and so much of it at fir-t band respecting these two great writers.” 
—Academy. 


LETTER- 


With Explanatory Notes by 
Illustrated with Portraits and Fac-similes. First 


With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 15s. 


ESSAYS on the STREET REALIGNMENT, 


RECONSTRUCTION, snd SANITATION of CENTRAL LONDON, and 
the Rehous‘ng of the Poorer Classes, to which Prizes offered by Mr. West- 
garth were awarded by the Society of Arts, 1885. 


With 8 Portraits, demy 8vo, 63. 


The LIFE of CHARLES I., 1600-25, taken 


from Authentic Sources. By E. Beresrorpd CHANCELLOR, Author of 
mee Richmond.” Fine-paper Edition, w.th 9 Portraits, Roxburgh, 
10s 6d. 


New Edition, Enlarged, with Illustrations by Gordon Browne, small post 8vo, 5:. 


MELCHIOR’S DREAM, ani other Tales. 


By J. H. Ewrna. 
Second Series, crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


NOTES of SERMONS PREACHED by the 


late Right Rev. E. STEERE, D.D. Arranged in Accordince with the 
Church's Year. Edited by Rev. R. M. Heaniey, M.A. Oxon. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHRISTIAN HYMNS 


WRITERS. A Course of Lectures, By J. E. Prescott, D.D., Archdeacon 
and Canon of Carlisle. Second Edition, Enlarged, with references to Hymns 
Anc‘ent and Modern, Charch Hymns, and Hymnal Companion. 


and HYMN- 


[Cambridge: Detanron, Bet, and Co. ]} 


The TEACHING of _ the 


APOSTLES. With Illustrations from the Talmud. 
Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 


| Cambridge: Dera@HToN, BELL, and Co.} 


TWELVE 


By C. Tayrtor, D.D., 
[Nearly ready. 


Feap., Is; cloth, 1s 6d. 


MISSION-ROOM ADDRESSES. Second 


Series. Delivered in St. Saviour’s Mission-room, 8. Hampstead, by the Rev. 
C. MacKEson, as Reader in St. Saviour’s Parish (1878-85). 


By the Same Author, 


MISSION - ROOM ADDRESSES. First 
Series. Second Edition, price 1s; cloth, 1s 64, 
“ Useful models for lay Mission addresses—s ort, simple, straightforward, and 
practical.’’—Guardian, 


GOOD FRIDAY and EASTER 


LONDON MISSION-ROOM. Cloth, Is. 


in a 


London : GEORGE BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 








A STORY OF SOCIALIST LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


E M O 


From the TIMES :— 

“Tf a tale of Socialism does not find abundance of readers it is not because the 
times are not ripe for it. This remarkable novel presents the great social problem 
in a striking garb...... * Demos’ dves not aspire to vie with ‘ Alton Locke,’ but it 
tells a story more practical, and of more brightness and varicty.”” 


D Ss. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





: ie 


Now ready, for APRIL, price 6s. 
BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No CLXVI. 
CONTENTS. 
1, THe LAND AND THE LABOURERS. 
2. FRANCESCO CANCELLIERI. 
3. Str Henry MaIne ON POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 
4, Our Stake In INDIA. 
5, Tue STATE AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 
6. A HunpRED Y¥ARS OF FOREIGN Missions. 
7. CuurcH REFORM versus DISESTABLISHMENT. 
8. PoLiTicaAL SURVEY OF THE QUARTER, 
9, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 





London: Hopper and StovuauTon, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & COS 


LIST. 


GENERAL GORDON’S LIFE, 


VATING 2 )) ir 
EVENTS in the LIFE of C. G. GORDON. 
From its Beginning to its End. By his Brother, Sir H. W. Gorpon, K.C.B. 
With 30 Maps and Sketche’, demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

“‘ These fresh memorials will be found of unexpected interest, and Sir Henry 
Gordon’s volume will be pronounced not less importantin the chief elements of a 
biography than any of the works which have preceded it.’’—Times. 

“Very attractive reading......A remarkable book...... Both fresh and interest- 
ing.’’—Standard, 


With Portraits, Illustrations, and Fac-similes. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW’S 


LIFE. With Extracts from his Journals and Correspondence, Edited by 
SamMuFL LONGFELLow. 2 vols. demy 8¥0, cloth, 28s, 


“A book that is sure to be almost as widely read on this as on the other side of 


the Atlantic.””"—Times. 
With £6 Full-page Illustrations. 
TY ae fel aa] a TN i ied 
HUNTING TRIPS of a RANCHMAN : 
Sketches of Sport on the Northern Cattle Plains ; together with Personal 
Experiences of Life ona Cattle Ranch. By THroporEe ROOSEVELT. Royal 
8vo, cloth, 183. 

‘* What we like abont the author is the certainty that he is thoroughly trust- 
worthy, and we feel that we may receive his sporting experience for gospel...... 
His narrative is a repertory of thoughtful woodcraft or prairie craft.’”’—Saturday 
Review. 

“The author is an eager sportsman and a good writer. 
as his rifle is effective 
Atheneum. 


His pen is as elegant 
eee The book presents all the charm of prairie life.’— 


Next week. 


EARTHQUAKES and other EARTH MOVE- 


MENTS. With 38 Figures. By JoHn Mine, Professor of Mining and 
Geology in the Imperial College of Engineering, Tokio, Japan. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. [INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


With 6 Illustrations, 


SIX MONTHS in CAPE COLONY and 


NATAL, and ONE MONTH in TENERIFE and MADEIRA. By J. J. 
AvBERTIN, Author of ‘* A Flight to Mexico.” Crown 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


NEW NOVEL at all LIBRARIES. 


HURST and HANGER: a History in Two 


Parts. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 
With 20 Illustrations by the Author. 


* ALL BUT :” a Chronicle of Laxenford Life. 
By Pen Otiver, F.R.C.8. Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 


‘The ‘ Chronicles of Laxenford Life’ are fresh, pleasant, simple, and natural, 
and show how lively and lasting have been the carly impressions of rural life of 
Pen Oliver, F.R.C.S. He illustrates them further by twenty quaint little 
drawings by his own hand,.”’—Saturday Review. 

** A highly finished sketch elaborated in some of its details with exquisite care.” 
—St. James’s Gazette. 

* Asketeh which will assuredly find a multitude of readers, and which has many 
points of particnlar interest to those in the medical profession.”’—British Medical 
Journal, 

**A pleasant romance depicting country life...... Admirably illustrated by wood- 
euts, sketched by the anthor himself, of which the doctor’s honse at the corner of 
High Street is one of the pretticst.’’—Lancet. 


Crown 8yvo, cloth, 5s. 


On LAND CONCENTRATION, and _ Irre- 


sponsibility of Political Power as causing the Anomaly of a Widespread State 
of Want by the side of the Vast Supplies of Nature. [Neat week. 


With Map and 2 Illustrations, 


ACCOUNTS of the GYPSIES of INDIA. 


Collected ard Edited by Davin MacRitcu1e, Author of *f Ancient and Modern 
Britons.’”’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, 5s. 


SPANISH MYSTICS. Being a Sequel to 


“Many Voices.” By the Same Editor. 


With 4 Autotype Illustrations, 4to, cloth, 193 6d. 


The END of MAN (the Spiritual Exercises 


of St Ignatius). In Four Books, By AtBAny J. CurtstIF, 8.J., M.A., some- 
time Fellow of Oriel. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


REASON and RELIGIOUS BELIEF. An 


Essay. By H Li. Browne, 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


RIENZI. A Poem in Five Aets, 


Freperick H. A, SryMour. 


DULCE COR; being the Poems of Forp 


BéreToN. With 2 Illustrations by W. S. MacGeorge. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


By 


mall crown 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 


SONGS of DE BERANGER.—A Selection, in 


English Verse. By WILLIAM TOYNBER. 


NEW ART QUARTERLY. 


The CENTURY GUILD HOBBY HORSE. 


No Ii. now ready, price 2s 6d. Contains a Reproduction of ‘‘ The Entomb- 
ment,” by Ford Madox Brown. 








as 
CHAPMAN AND HALU’S NEW BOORs 








ROBERT OC. LESLIE, 


A SEA-PAINTER’S LOG. By Rongpy ( 


Lestiz, With 12 Full-page Illustrations by the Author, “4 
12s, 


Large Crown § 
[This day," 





W. L. COURTNEY. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ETHICS. A Review of 


Modern Moral Philosophy in its Three Stages of Interpretation Critic: 

and Reconstruction. By W. L. Courtney, M.A., LL.D., ellow of” : 
College, Oxford, Author of ‘‘The Metaphysics of John Stuart Maen 
‘Studies in Philosophy.”” Demy 8vo, 12s. [This deg 


Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart. 


COSMOPOLITAN ESSAYS. By Sir Ricaum 
Temp e, Bart., G.C.S.1.,M.P. With Maps, demy 8yo, 163, 








W. 8. LILLY. 


CHAPTERS in EUROPEAN HISTORY, 


With an Introductory Dialogue on the Philosophy of History. By w. 3 
Litty, Author of ‘Ancient Religion and Modern Thought.” 2 yols, deny 
8yo, 21s. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 
By Georce Merepira. Crow 


Forming the New Volume cf the Untrorm Epition, 


VITTORIA. 


8vo, 63. 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


Mrs. BERENS. 


A WOMAN witha PAST. By Mrs. Bureys, 


8 vols. [Newt week, 





Colonel FIFE-COOKSON, 


BAY LERBAY;; or, Strangers in Turkey. By 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. C. Frre-Cooxson, Author of “ With the Armies of the 


Balkans,”’ 2 vols. his day, 








ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


The THIN RED _ LINE. By Arratr 


GrirrFitus, Author of ** Fast and Loose,” ‘‘'The Chronicles of Newgate,” 
&e, 2 vols. 


SAMUEL LAING,. 


QUIXOTE; or, the Life 


Hon. Augustus Fitzmuddle, afterwards Earl of 
By Samver Larne. 2 vols, 


The Hon. Mrs. H. W. CHETWYND. 


Mrs. DORRIMAN. By the Hon. Mrs. H. W. 


Cuetwrnp, Author of “A Dutch Cousin,’ “ Bees and Butterflies,” &¢, 5 
vols. 


A SPORTING 


and Adventures of the 
Muddleton. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 








Just published, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s 6d. 


THE JOYOUS STORY OF TOTO. 


By LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


With Humorous Illustrations by E. H. GARRETT. 


ae 


Just published, crown Svyo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 


HISTORIC BOYS: 


Their Endeavours, their Achievements, and their Times 


By E. 8. BROOKS. 


Tilustrated by R. B. BIRCH and JOHN SCHONBERG. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
PSTAIRS DOWNSTALIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (ty 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, of 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions am 





and 


Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 





London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 


RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall Kast, 8,W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
pst OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


6 QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 324, is published 
THIS DAY. 8vo, 63. 
1, MaTHEW Paris. 
3, RELIGIOUS SCHOOLS IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND, 
3, ARCHIVES OF THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC. 
4. YEOMEN FarMERS IN Norway. 
5, OLIVER CROMWELL. 
6, TRAVELS THROUGH THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 
7, THE IGNATIAN EPISTLES. 
8, BooKs AND RFADING. 
9, CHARACTERISTICS OF DEMOCRACY. 
10, THE GLADSTONE-MORLEY ADMINISTRATION, 


mpOUGH the BRITISH EMPIRE: South Africa, 

tralia, New Zealand, the Straits Settlements, India, the South Sea Islands, 

Autprnia, Oregon, Canada, &c. By Baron Von Hisner. With Map, 2 
yols, crown 80, 24s. 


Lord BEACONSFIELD’S CORRESPONDENCE with his 
SISTER, 1832-1852, This Work is a continuation of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Home Letters, written in 1830.31, which were published in 1835. Second 
Edition, with Portra‘t, crown 8yvo, 10s 6d, 


CONTENTS. 


HOBSON—JOBSON ; being a Glossary of Anglo-Indian 
Colloquial Words and Phrases, and of Kindred Terms; Etymological, His- 
torical Geographical, and Discursive. By Colonel Henry YuLeE, R.E., C.B., 
LLD., anc the late ARTHOR CoKE BuRNELL, Ph.D.,C0.LE. Medium 8vo, 36s. 


The WESTERN PACIFIC and NEW GUINEA. With 
Notices of the Natives, Christian and Cannibal, and some Account of the 
Qld Labour Trade. By Huan Hastines Romituy, Deputy-Commissioner of 
the Western Pacific. With a Map, crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


DAYS and NIGHTS of SERVICE with Sir GERALD 
GRAHAM'S FIELD FORCE at SUAKIN. ed Major E. A. De Cosson, 
Author of ‘The Cradle of the Blue Nile.’ Plan and Illustrations, crown 
Syo, 14s. 


The PUNISHMENT of DEATH. To which is added a 
Treatise on PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY and VOTE by BALLOT. By 
Henry Rominty, M.A. (350 pp.), crown 8vo, 9s, 


TIRYNS: a Prehistoric Palace of the Kings of Tiryns. 
Disclosed by Excavations in 1884-85. By Henry Scuiremann, D.C.L., &c. 
With Preface and Notes by Professor ADLER and DURPFELD. With 188 
Lithographs, 24 Coloured Plates, 5 Maps and Plans, and numerous Woodcuts, 
crown 4to, 42s, 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT : Four Essays. I.—Prospects 
of Popular Government. II.—Natureof Democracy. III.—Age of Progress. 
1V.—Corstitution of the United States. By Sir Henry Marns, K.O.S.I., 
Author of “‘ Ancient Law,’’ &. Third Edition, 8vo, 12s. 


The COUNTRY BANKER: his Clients, Cares, and Work. 
From the Experience of Forty Years. By Grorae Raz, Author of “ Bullion’s 
Letters toa Bank Manager.” Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The ENDOWMENTS and ESTABLISHMENT of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the late J. S. Brewer, M.A., Preacher at the 
Rolls, Third Edition, Revised and Edited by Lewis T. Dippin, M.A, 
Barrister-at-Law, post 870, 6s. 


LIFE/ and WORKS of ALEXANDER POPE, Edited’ 
with copious Notes and Introductions, by W. J. CourtHops, M.A. Vols. IX. 
and X. (Prose Works). 8vo, 103 61 cach. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, including the Origin and 


Progress of the English Reformation, from Wycliffe to the Great Rebellion. 
By the late Bishop Fitzazratp. Edited by WM. Firza@rraLp, A.M., and 
Joun Quarry, D.D, With Memoir, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE; 
from the Fall of Constantinople to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By Ricwarp 
Lovez, M.A.,, Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


*,* Forming a New Volume of “ Murray’s Student’s Manuals.” 


The VEGETABLE GARDEN ; or, the Edible Vegetables, 


Salads, and Herbs Cultivated in Europe and America. By MM. Virmortn— 
Anprirvx, of Paris. An English Edition, with 750 Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. 


(Uniform with Robinson’s “English Flower Garden.’’) 


SYMBOLS and EMBLEMS of EARLY and MEDIZVAL 
CHRISTIAN ART. By Lovisa Twrnina. With 500 Illustrations from 
Paintings, Miniatures, Sculptures, &2., crown 8vo, 12s. 


The MOON: Considered as a Planet, a World, and a 
Satellite. By James Nasmytu, 0.E., and James Carpenter, F.RA.S. 
With 26 Plates and numerons Woodcuts, New and Cheaper Edition, 
medium 8yo, 21s, 


LIFE of General Sir 


By the Hon. WM. NaPrer BRUCE. 


SKETCHES of the HISTORY of CHRISTIAN ART. 


By the late Lord Linpsay (Karl of Crawford and Balcarres). New Edition, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


LIFE of WILLIAM CAREY, D.D., Shoemaker and 
Missionary, Professor of Sanscrit, Bengalee, and Marathee at the College of 
Fort William, Calcutta. By George Smit, LU.D., Author of the Lives of 
John Wilson and Alexander Duff. Portrait and Illustrations, 8vo, 16s, 


PRINCIPLES of GREEK ETYMOLOGY. By Professor 


G. Curtrus. Translated and Edited by A. 8. Witkixs, M.A., and E. B. 
Exotanp, M.A. Revised Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


CHARLES NAPIER, G.C.B. 


With Portrait and Maps, crown 8vo, 12s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


t 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MARION CRAWFORD, 


Author of ‘' Mr. Isaacs,” ‘‘ Zoroaster,” &c. 
A NEW NOVEL by this Author, entitled 


SARRACINESCA, 


Will begin in the May Number of 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Published Monthly, price 2s 6d. 


F. 


The NEW IRISH NOVEL. 
This day is published. Cheap Edition. 


HURRISH: a Study. By the Hon. Emily 


Lawtess, Author of “ A Chelsea Householder,” “A Millionaire’s Cousin,”’ 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 

“The merit of the book is the clear peacnting insight it gives into Irish 
character, and into the modifications of that character...... Not only the Cabinet, 
but all a reading public of both islands ought to read the book.” —Dublin Even- 
ing Mail. 

“A realistic and truthful depiction of existing conditions in Ireland.”— Dublin 
Irish Times. 

“A very remarkable Irish tale. 
sympathy.” —Daily News. 

“Tt sets forth a picture of the Irish peasant as he is, which i3 more striking 
and extraordinary than anything, so far as we know, that has been told of him 
before...... The characters in this powerful book are few, but very strongly indi- 
cated.’’—Speotator. 

“Ata time when the eyes of all men are turned vpon Ireland, a vivid and 
striking picture of the Irish peasant as he really is—a description coloured by no 
political or partisan motive—is doubly valuable.’’—St James’s Gazette. 


FOURTH EDITION. With additional Matter. 


From KORTI to KHARTUM. By Colonel 


Sir Cuartes W. Witsoy, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., R.E., &.; late Deputy-Adja- 
tant-General (Intelligenee Branch), Nile Expedition. Crown 8vo, with Maps 
and Plans. 
“We may give our unqualified testimony to its exce'lence as the record of one 
of the most remarkable enterprises in military history.’’—Times. 
“*One of the most interesting and exciting military romances which we have 
ever read.” — Atheneum. 
“* This history is so full of stirring dramatic incident, and the style so simple, 
that the reader is carried on to the end with unflagging interest.’’—St. James’s 


Gazette. 
SECOND EDITION. 


WANDERINGS in CHINA. By C. F. 


GorpDOoN CummING. With Portrait of the Author, and numerous Illustra- 
tions, New Edition, 2 vols, 8vo, 253. Next week. 
“We know of no book of travel which sketches so graphically ‘the Heathen 
Chinee’ and his surroundings, whether in the sweltering cities of the South or 
in dirt-hegrimed Peking, as Miss Gordon Cumming’s new work.”"—Atheneum. 
“Miss Gordon Cumming’s journal should stand in the very first rank of books 
of travel; for it is always interesting, often amusing, and full of valuable infor- 
mation gathered at first hand...... She has written many good books and this is 
one of the very best of them.”’—St. James's Gazette. 


This day is published. 
WAYFARERS. By U. Ashworth Taylor. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s. 


It has humour, it has style, and sensg, and 


his day is published. : 


REMINISCENCES of an ATTACHE. 


Housert E. H. Jernincuam, Crown 8vo, 5s, 


This day is published. 


HISTORY of a WEEK. By L. B. Walford, 


Crown 8yo, 53. 


By 


Uniform with above, eaeh price ds. 


Mr. SMITH TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 
COUSINS. DICK NETHERBY. 
PAULINE, The BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 


GOETHE’S FAUST: a Dramatic Poem. 


Translated into English Verse by Sir Tuazopore Martin, K.C.B. 
PART L,, Eighth Edition, foap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
PART IL,, foap. 8vo, 6s, 


GEORGE ELIOTS LIFE and WORKS. 


Cabinet Edition. Printed from a New and Legible Type, In 24 vols., 
price £6. Each Volume, price 5s, may be had separately. 


NOVELS of GEORGE ELIOT. Cheaper 


Editions. ADAM BEDE, with Illustrations, 33 61.—Tie MILL on the 
FLOSS, with Illustrations, 3s 61.—FELIX HOLT, the RADICAL, with 
Tlustrations, 3s 64.—SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, with Illustr:tions, 33.— 
SILAS MARNER, with Illustrations, 2s 6d.—ROMOLA, with Vignette, 3s 6d. 
—DANIEL DERONDA, with Vignette, 7s 64.—MIDDLEMARCH, with 
Vignette, 7s 6d. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; or, the 


Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. By G. CuRrisTOPHER 
Davies, Author of “The ‘Swan’ and her Crew.”’ New Edition, Illustrated 


with 7 Full-page Plates, crown 8vo, 6s. 
SUGGESTED REFORMS in PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS. By C. C. Correriti, M.A., Assistant-Master at Fettes College, 
Edinburgh. Orown 8vo, 3a 6d. 

*“*No teacher or parent can fail to be the better for the perusal of this 
invigorating little book.’’—Saturday Review. 

“ The old motto of ‘a healthy mind in a healthy bod,’ gains new meaning and 
a practical force in these pages.”—Contemporary Review. 

© A thoughtful and earnest plea for strieter attention to the laws of health 
among schoolboys.” —Scotsman. 

“This is a wise and thoughtful book, intensely earnest in tone, but, what is 
rare in books inspired by devotion to a noble ideal, intensely practical.”— 
Birmingham Post. 

““We say most emphatically, that it ought to be read by every educator 
and every parent, It is full of praotioul wisdom.”’—Munchester Examiner. 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN 


———==. 


& CO’S NEW BOOK, 





NEW NOVELS. 


A NEW NOVEL by Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


A TALE of a LONELY PARISH. By F. 


Manion Crawrorp, Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” “ Dr, Claudius,” ‘‘A Roman 
Singer,” “ Zoroaster,” &. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 123, 


DAGONET the JESTER. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


The Academy says :—“ This book seems to us to be one of the most excellently con- 


ceived tales we are acquainted with. 


A NEW NOVEL by Miss YONGE, 


CHANTRY HOUSE. B 


Yonee, Author of ‘The Heir of Redelyffe,” &. 2 vols. Crown 8yo, 12s. 


Charlotte M. | 


ANEW NOVEL by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


FAMILY. By Mrs. Ovrpuant, Author of “Sir Tom, 
&c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


A NEW NOVEL. 


The FALL of ASGARD: a Story of g& 


Olaf’s Day. By Jutian Corsett. 2 vols. Globe 8yvo, 123, 
Mr. D. CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW STORY, 


AUNT RACHEL: a Rustic Sentimenty 


Comedy. By D. Curistiz Murray, Author of “ First P. i , 
| 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, orsou Singular,” fe, 


and -}j 
mii The Wizard's Soy 











TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL PUBLICATION for the YEAR 1886 (Revised after Official Returns) of 


THE 


A Statistical and Historical Annual 
Edited by J. 


8S Cc OTT 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-B OO; 


of the States of the Civilised World. 
ke Gu. f 8, 


Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. 
Crown 8vo 10s 64, 


The Times says :—“ All the results of recent legislation an political movements...... receive due notice...... The work reflects great credit on the industry, carg 
and skill of its editor, and year by year it is becoming increasingly useful and indispensable to every one who has to deal with public affairs.” hs 


The St. James’s Gazette says :—“ Its pages give a very complete picture of the titution, 
countries of the world. The statistics are clear and comprehensive, and a very good index is appended.” 





ics, religion, and social condition of a!l the important 





TWO NEW BOOKS by the Very Rev. the DEAN of ST. PAUL'S. 


The DISCIPLINE of the CHRISTIAN 


CHARACTER. Sermons preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral by the Very Rev. 
R. W. Cuvurcu, D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul’s. Second Edition, Crown Svo, 4s 6d. 


The Spectator says :—“ One of the noblest series of sermons which it has ever 


been our privilege to read.’ 
ADVENT SERMONS, 1885. By the Very 


Rev. R. W. Cuurcu, D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul’s, Honorary Fellow of Oriel 
College, &c. Crown 8vo. (Immediately. 


NEW BOOK by the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR. 


The HISTORY of INTERPRETATION. 


Being the Bampton Lectures, 1885. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Arch- 
deacon and Canon of Westminster. Demy 8vo, 163, 


The GROWTH of the CHURCH in its 


ORGANISATION and INSTITUTIONS. Being the Croall Lectures for 
1886. By Jonn Cunnincuam, D.D., Author of ‘Church History of Scot- 
land,’ ‘The Quakers,” ‘A New Theory of Knowing and Known,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, 9s. 


HAILEYBURY CHAPEL, and other Ser- 


mons. By Rev. G. E, Jeans, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s 64. 


CONCERNING the BEING and ATTRI- 


BUTES of GOD; Historic Aspects of tbe 4 Priori Argument. Being Four 
Lectures delivered in November, 1884, on the Honyman-Gillespie Foundation. 
By JoHN GIBSON Cazenove, D.D., Sub-Dean and Chancellor of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Mary, Edinburgh. With Appendices and a Postscript, 8vo, 5s. 


The REVELATION of ST. JOHN. By 


WitiiaM Mixuiean, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the 
University of Aberdeen. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


FELLOWSHIP: Letters addressed to my 


Sister Mourners. New Edition, with Additional Letters, Extra Feap., 5s. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES of the POETS, the SIX 


CHIEF LIVES from. With Maraulay’s “ Life of Johnson.” Edited, with 
a Preface and Notes, by MATTHEW ARNOLD. New and Cheaper Ed:tion, 
Crown 8yo, 4s 6d. 


GOETHE’S REYNARD the FOX. Trans- 


lated into English Verse. By A. Doveias AINSLIE. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
[In a few days. 


Now ready, with upwards of 200 new Illustrations. 


CLASS-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By Archibald 


Grrr, LL.D., F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological oe of the United 
Kingdom, and Director of the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, 
Londou, formerly Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the 
University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


MICRO-ORGANISMS and DISEASE: an 


Introduction to the Study of Specific Micro-Organisms. By E. Kuen, M.D., 
F.R.S., Lecturer on General Anatomy and Physiology in the Medical School 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. Third Edition, Revised. With 121 
Engraving-, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. By the Rev. 


J. B. Lock, M.A., Senior Fellow, Assistant Tutor, and Lecturer of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge; formerly Master at Eton; Author of “ Ele- 


mentary and Higher Trigonometry.” Globe 8vo, comp!ete, with Answers, | 


4s 6d; Part I., with Answers, 2s; Part II., with Answers, 33. 





‘ 

The LAW of the CONSTITUTION 
LECTURES INTRODUCTORY to the STUDY of. By A. V. Dicay, BOL, 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Vinerian Professor of English Law jn 
the University of Oxford, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Hon. LL.D., Glasgow 
Second Edition, Demy 8vo, 12s 6d. : 
Mr. GLADSTONE said in his Speech in the House of Commons on April 8th: 
‘*T do not know whether many gentlemen here may have read the valuable workof 
Professor Dicey on the Law of the Constitution. No work I ever read brings ont 
in a more distinct and emphatic manner the peculiarity of the British Constity. 
tion in one point to which, perhaps, we sel!om have occasion to refer, viz, the 

absolute supremacy of Parliament.’ 


By General Viscount WOLSELREY, K.P., G C.B., G.C.M.G, 


'The SOLDIER’S POCKET-BOOK for FIELD 


SERVICE. By General Viscount Wouserry, K.P., G.C.B., G.0.M.G, 
Adjutant-General to the Forces. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 
Illustrations, 16mo, roan, 53, 





Now publishing, Monthly, in 9 vols. Globe Svo, 5: each. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY’S £WRITINGS. 


A New Ovilected Edition. 
ROUSSEAU, 2 vols. _ (Ready. | On COMPROMISE. (Ready, 
t » 
PEDISTS. 2 vols, Roady. | MISCELLANIES. 8 vole. 
VOLTAIRE, 1 vol. bReaay (May, June, July. 


W. STANLEY JEVONS, LETTERS and 


JOURNAU of. Edited by his Wire. With Portrait, Demy 8vo. 


[Im mediately. 
HENRY BAZELY, the OXFOR)D 


EVANGELIST. A Memoir. By the Rev. E. L. Hicks, M.A., Rector of Fenny 
Compton, Hon. Canon of Worcester, some time Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NEW BOOK by Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


The CHOICE of BOOKS; and _ other 


Literary Pieces. By FrepERic Harrison. Globe 8vo, 63. 

The Times says :— A valuable contribution to the subject...... It is full of sug. 
gestiveness, and shrewd analstical criticism. It contains the fruits of 
reading and rich research ; while the force of the style and the lucidity of the 
literary judgments—although, uow and again, we are inclined to differ from 
these—leave little or nothing to desire.” 


With ONE HUNDRED PICTURES by Mr. LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WATER BABIES: 


a Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. A New Edition, with 100 Pictures by Linley 
Sambourne, Feap. 4to, 12s 6d. 


“ This new edition of Charles Kingsley’s famous fairy tale is likely to stand high 
in the favour of those who care for illustrated books, for it contains a hundred 
examples of the talent of one of the most inventive of our artists, Mr. Linley 
Sambourne.”—Times, 


The JUDGMENT of PROMETHEUS, and 


other Poems. By Ernest Myers, Author of “ The Puritans,” “ The Defence 
of Rome, and other Poems.” Extra fcap. 8vo, 33 6d. 


NELL GWYNN; Player and Courtier. 
By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY. See 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


for MAY, which also contains— 
} In Umprta, by Mrs, Macquoid; SketcHes or Birp Lirx 1n SoutH SWEDES, 


| by G. E, Lodge, and Serial Stories by W. E. Norris and others. 











| Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d. 





MACMILLAN and CO., 


Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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